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Classic Bruce Cockburn Deluxe Editions 


In The Fallling Dark 


Inner City Front 


Tek TROL WIT NONE 


BRUCE 
COCKBURN 


The Trouble With Normal 


Originally released in 1976, In Rounding out the 1970s and 


The Falling Dark was the first completing a trilogy of acoustic 
of a trilogy of recordings that jazz/folk albums that included 


bridged Bruce Cockburn’s In The Falling Dark and Further 
acoustic work of the early ‘70s Adventures Of, Bruce Cockburn’s 
with his electric period a decade Dancing in the Dragon’s Jaws 
later. It’s landmark album, one stands as both an era-ending 
that announced Cockburn’s arrival album and a cumulative release 
as an important songwriter. But it’s _that neatly built on the strengths 
also a generative recording, planting of its predecessors. Featuring some 
the creative seeds that came to of his finiest guitar work ever, the 
fruition fully on the subsequent _ album was voted an “essential” 
studio albums Further Adventures of jf recording by Acoustic Guitar magazine, 
and Dancing in the Dragon’s Jaws. putting Cockburn in the prestigious 
With its compelling songs and _ company of such revered pickers as 
majesticsweep, In The Falling Dark Django Reinhardt, Andrés Segovia, Bill 
is the perfect place to discover the Frisell and Mississippi John Hurt. It also 
impressive range of Bruce provided Cockburn with a commercial 
Cockburn’s artistry. breakthrough on the strength of his 
buoyant Top 40 hit “Wondering 

Where the Lions Are.” 


For Bruce Cockburn, the months With the success and attention that 
leading up to Inner City Front’s came after the release of his 1976 
1981 release had been fraught with album In The Falling Dark, Bruce 


change: his marriage of 10 years Cockburn’s world grew suddenly 
dissolved, leading him to switch ___when the acclaimed singer- 
from country to city life. Taking songwriter made his first performance 
an apartment in downtown Toronto, ventures outside of Canada, to 


Japan and the northeastern 
se sateectne apres Neihals United States. Around this same 
musicians and adopted a more 


ope dG time, Cockburn also encountered 
eee are bebe: the work o fa number of freethinkng 
most traces of the Gentle Folkie tiritore whines books bocamers 


of the late 1960s and even the Mystic strong influence. Absorbing brave 
Christian of the ‘70s. In their new ideas and influences from near 
place was the Bruce Cockburn of and far, the aptly titled Further 
the ‘80s, highly politicized and Adventures Of continues the spirited 
sporting an electric guitar. acoustic jazz of Cockburn’s previous 
recording and finds him in full, 
exploratory flight. 
Bruce Cockburn’s political activism Featuring songs dating from 
is immediately apparent on The 1976's In the Falling Dark to 
Trouble With Normal, an album 1987’s Waiting for a Miracle 
bristling with anger and outrage. albums, Bruce Cockbum’s Live 
Perhaps the heaviest song on the album features a cross-section 
album is the title track. Citing labour of the artist’s best material from 
strikes, tenant struggles and Third the era. Originally released in 1989, 
ee Ne f Live features a stunning version of 
SION TES ey eats Cervo Ol, Cockbum’s Top 40 hit “Wondering 
the democratic dream.” Essentially, Where the Lions Are,” along with 


it’s a rejection of the status quo 

and a call to action. “The Trouble 
with Normal,” warns the chorus, 

“is it always gets worse.” When 
Cockbum performed the song in the 


14 other versions of Cockbum classics 
such as “Call It Democracy,” “Rumours 
of Glory,” and “Silver Wheels,” plus a 
bonus cut of the rock radio and MTV hit 


summer of 2002, he introduced it this “If | Had a Rocket Launcher.” There’s 
way: “This is an old song that seemed also a lightness and sense of humour 
timely when | wrote it and unfortunately on Live that is rarely, if ever, seen in 
it still does.” Like Inner City Front and its Bruce Cockbum’s studio work --he 
predecessor, Humans, The Trouble with even closes the set with a version of 
Normal is a rich testament to Bruce “Always Look on the Bright Side of Life” 
Cockbum’s increasely sophisticated from Monty Python's Life of Brian. 


sound-and worldview. 


Dancing In The Dragon's Jaws 


BRUCE COCKBURN | 
LJC2T MiE Fe 
APVENTLIRE/| 


Further Adventures Of 


Live 


The Bruce Cockburn Deluxe Edition titles include rare and unreleased bonus tracks, deluxe 
packaging, restored original artwork, expanded liner notes, rare photos and illustrations, and 


24-bit/96khz state-of-the-art digital remastering. 
www.brucecockburn.com ¢ www.truenorthrecords.com 
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Penguin Eggs welcomes news, live 
reviews, features and photos but cannot accept 
responsibility for any unsolicited material. 
Please check with the editor prior to submitting 
any articles or art work.. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). Unless 
noted, all text, and photos are copyright and may 
not be reproduced without prior permission. 
While we take care to ensure that all content is 
truthful, we cannot be held liable if found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’ wonderful Penguin Eggs —a collection of 
mainly traditional British folk songs revitalized 
with extraordinary flair and ingenuity. Released 
in Britain in 1980, it has grown into a source of 
inspiration for such young, gifted performers as 
Kate Rusby and Eliza Carthy. Nic, sadly, suf- 
fered horrific injuries in a car crash in 1982. He 
has never fully recovered and now seldom per- 
forms. His care and respect shown for the tradi- 
tion and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an outra- 
geously fine recording. This magazine strives to 
reiterate that spirit. Nic Jones’ Penguin Eggs is 
available through Topic Records in Europe and 
Shanachie in North America 
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Soundscapes Top 10 
| Orchestra Baobab 


(Nonesuch) 
2. Solomon Burke 
(Fat Possum) 


3, Neko Case 
(Mint) 


4, Ron Sexsmith 


(Linus Entertainment) 


Specialists In All Styles 


Don’t Give Up On Me 


Blacklisted 


Cobblestone Runway 


5. Steve Earle Sidetracks 
(E-Squared) 

6. Wilco Yankee Hotel Foxtrot 
(Nonsuch) 

7. Tom Waits Blood Money 
(EMI) 


8. Linda Thompson 


(Rounder) 


Fashionably Late 


9, Tom Waits Alice 
(EMI) 

10. Various Artists 0’ Sister 
(Deja Vu) 


Compiled from September & October. sales: Soundscapes, 572 College St., Toronto, ON, M6G 1B3 


Megatunes Top 10 


|. Neko Case Blacklisted 
(Mint) 
2. Ryan Adams Demolition 


(Lost Highway) 

3. Magic Slim 3 The Teardrops 
(Blind Pig) 

4. Peter Wolf Sleepless 

(Artemis) 

5. Steve Earle 
(E-Squared) 


6. Joroma Kaukonen 


Blue Magic 


Sidetracks 


Blue Country Heart 
(Columbia) 


7. Mary Gauthier Filth And Fire 


(Signature) 


1ompson: Fashionably Late 
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ae 

s. Manu Chao Radio Remba Sound System: 
(Virgin) n 

9, Zubot & Dawson Chicken Scratch 
(True North } 

10 Linda Thompson Fashionably Late 
(Rounder) 

Compiled from September & October sales: Megatunes: 932 17th Ave., S.W. Calgary, Alberta, T2T 0A2 

” 
Compact Music Top 10 

1. Steve Earle Sidetracks 
( E-Squared) 

2, Neko Case Blacklisted 
(Lady Pilot) 

3. Blind Boys Of Alabama Higher Ground 
(EMI) 

4. Harry Manx Wise And Otherwise 
(NorthernBlues) 

5. Various Artists Going Driftless 
(Red House Records) 

6 Kathleen Edwards Failer 
(Independent) 

7 Nitty Gritty Dirt Band Will The Circle Be Unbroken: Volume 3 
(Capitol) 

8. Buddy Miller Midnight And Lonesome 


(Hightone) 


9 Shemikia Copeland 
(Alligator) 
10 Zubot & Dawson 


(True North ) 


Talking To Strangers 
Chicken Scratch 


Compiled from September & October. sales: Compact Music, 785A Bank Street in the Glebe, Ottawa, ON, K1S 3V5 


Highlife Records Top 10 


|. Thievery Corporation The Richest Man In Babylon 
(ESL Music) 
2. Orchestra Baobah Specialists In All Styles 


(Nonesuch) 
3. Solomon Burke 


(Fat Possum) 


Don’t Give Up On Me 


4. Beth Orton Daybreaker 
(EMI) 

5, Neko Case Blacklisted 
(Mint) 

6. Salif Keita Timbuktu 


(Universa) 


7 Various Artists Verve Remixed 
(Verve/Universal ) 
8. Tom Waits Alice 
(EMI) 


9). Norah Jones 
(Blue Note) 


10 Blind Boys Of Alabama 
(EMI) 


Come Away With Me 


Higher Ground 


Compiled from September & October sales at Highlife Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, VSL 3X5 
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News 


~ Colleen Peterson: : 


Colleen Peterson passed away in October, 
1996, aged 45, after a year-long battle with 
cancer. Recently inducted posthumously into 
the Canadian Country Music Hall of Fame — 
Anne Murray, Sylvia Tyson and Ronnie 
Prophet, are among those who recorded her 
songs — and former recipient of two Juno 
Awards, Colleen will now have an award cre- 
ated in her memory. In recognition of her con- 
tribution to Canadian folk and country music, 
the Colleen Peterson Songwriting Award will 
be presented annually to support, encourage 
and promote the work of young Canadian 
singer songwriters in these genres. 

Ontario based singer-songwriter Laura Bird 
and Colleen’s sister, Shirley Richardson start- 
ed the project earlier this year. Laura hosted a 
Colleen tribute workshop at the Blue Skies 
Festival last summer, inviting Katherine 
Wheatley, Suzie Vinnick, Rebecca 
Campbell, Anne Lindsay and Tannis 
Slimmon to perform their personal interpreta- 
tions of Colleen’s songs. Shirley and Laura 
also recruited 19 performers, including her for- 
mer Quartette partners — Caitlin Hanford, 
Cindy Church and Sylvia Tyson — to perform 
at a benefit concert at Hugh’s Room, Toronto, 
to start fundraising. It sold out. The generous 
financial support of private and corporate 
donations and proceeds from the benefit con- 
cert has generated upwards of $18,000. 

The duration of perpetuity is based on the 
total amount raised through these efforts. 
Shirley and Laura are trying to ensure this 
award becomes accessible nationally and hope 


to announce in early 2003 the organization to 
administer the award. To ensure the Colleen 
Peterson Songwriting Award enjoys years of 
perpetuity, readers can make a cheque out to 
Colleen Peterson in Trust and mail it to: Laura 
Bird c/o CPIT, Wigborough Music, 24 
Amanda Street,Orangeville, ON. LOW 2K2. 

* & * 

The 12th Annual Chris Langan weekend is 
taking place in Toronto over the weekend of 
Jan 17-19th 2003. The traditional Irish music 
teaching event places a strong emphasis on the 
uilleann pipes. Workshops for all the major 
instruments including fiddle, accordion, 
singing, whistle and flute are being held as 
well as Friday and Saturday night concerts fea- 
turing invited guests and the cream of the local 
talent. Guests include piper Cillian Vallely 
(Liinasa), fiddle legend Tommy Peoples (ex 
Bothy Band), Sean-nos singer Aine 
Meenaghan and Belfast flute player Harry 
Bradley. All information, including ticket 
prices, accomodation, schedules and guest 
bios, is available at www.chrislangan.com 

kK * 

Monday’s to Fridays, | to 2 p.m., 
Vancouver's CHKG 96.1 FM will host, Celt In 
A Twist, which will spotlight the best of con- 
temporary Celtic music ranging from 
Shooglenifty to the Mudmen. Produced by 
Cal Koat and presented by Patricia Fraser, 
Celt In A Twist will feature upcoming inter- 
views with the likes of the Afro Celt Sound 
System, Black 47, Altan, Solas and Slainté 
Mhath. 

Alberta’s community owned CKUA Radio — 


Tommy Peoples: Teaching in Toronto 


et 

Ta Tanibien! Estelle Klein Award honor 
a bedrock of folk, roots, blues, bluegrass and 
world music programming — raised in excess 
of $488,000 during its two-week Fall fundrais- 
ing campaign. Over 40,000 donated. 

Internet Folk Festival is a free-form online 
folk music radio show that includes just about 
anything you might expect to hear at a real 
folk festival. It places a special emphasis on 
Canadian performers and includes links to per- 
former web sites and information about places 
to hear live music in the United States and 
Canada. Access it at: http://internetfolkfesti- 
val.com. For Information email: 
feedback @internetfolkfestival.com 

we Kk * 

Ian Tamblyn received the Estelle Klein 
Award at the recent Ontario Council of Folk 
Festivals conference in Ottawa. The award, 
given to Ontario residents, recognizes individ- 
uals who have made a significant contribution 
to the folk music community in the province. 
Tamblyn, an Ottawa-based musician, song- 
writer, playwright, and produce, .has recorded 
15 albums and countless soundtracks for the- 
atre and film. His latest release is Voice in the 
Wilderness. [See Ian Tamblyn feature in P.E. 
No. 13. . .The Ed] The award was presented by 
Estelle Klein herself during the OCFF 
Conference gala dinner. 

KK * 

Tamarack celebrate their 25th anniversary 
in 2003 and to mark the fact the trio are com- 
missioning works from 25 writers across 
Canada. They are looking for representation 
from all parts of the country, and in as many 
languages as they think they can handle. While 
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most of this material will be songs, they are 
also seeking instrumental compositions and 
asking composers to write chamber music for 
a folk trio. Writers on board to date include the 
three original members of the band - James 
Gordon, Jeff Bird, and Randy Sutherland - 
and a cross-section of contemporary writers, 
including both established artists such as Ian 
Tamblyn and emerging artists such as Cara 
Luft, Alex Houghton and Kristin Sweetland. 
If you know someone who should be writing 
for this project of Tamarack’s, contact them at: 
http://www.interlog.com/%7Epmsinc/. 

“KK XK 

Both Stephen Fearing and Garnet Rogers 
are currently working on songbooks. And both 
want input from fans. See appropriate websites 
for more info. Rogers will tour next Spring 
with Scotland’s Archie Fisher for the first 
time in more than a decade. Fisher has just 
completed recording two albums — his first in 
15 years. They'll be released in February or 
March in North America through Red House 
Records. Oh Susanna started work on the fol- 
low up to Sleepy Little Sailor in Toronto in 
September. The album is expected to be fin- 
ished by Christmas for international release in 
May. Toronto-based Eve Goldberg is finishing 
her new CD, Crossing the Water, for release 
early in the new year. Produced by Ken 
Whiteley, it features an eclectic mix of folk, 
blues, and country influences on a combina- 
tion of original songs and covers. 

Roy Forbes is working on a Retro-Roy 
project which will contain samples of his work 
from 1980 until the present. It may include 
out-takes from The Human Kind, Almost 
Overnight and Crazy Old Moon as well as 
faves from these albums, plus a sampling of 
his work with UHF and Connie Kaldor. 
Forbes has also be listening to live tapes, 


ee i ,, {Nina 

Viren ’ | hn 
soundtracks, and presently waiting for word 
from the CBC archives on the status on tapes 
of live shows recorded throughout the years. 

Colourful Winnipeg bluesman, Big Dave 
McLean also has a new disc out in early 2003 
on Stony Plain. It’s McLean’s first in four 
years and is produced by Artistic Director of 
the Winnipeg Folk Music Festival, Rick 
Fenton. Veteran, blues drummer Mike 
Fitzpatrick is the newest member of the 
Downchild Blues Band. He has previously 
toured and recorded with the likes of Bob 
Margolin, Snooky Pryor and Morgan Davis. 

Benoit Bourque has left Matapat to form 
Vent Du Nord with Oliver Demers, Nicolas 
Boulerice of Montcorbier and Bernard 
Simard of La Bottine Souriante. Which 
leaves Gaston Bernard and Simon Lepage to 
find a new accordion-fiddler player. 

Oe Ge 

Debby Moon (aka Deb Battaglia), Robin 
Bruce Ward and Jack Cooper just launched 
Northern Star Acoustic Cafe — an intended 
mobile coffeehouse program. As solo acts, 
they perform a variety of traditional ballads 
and contemporary folk and intend to tour 
throughout Ontario. They are, however, look- 
ing for appropriate, intimate venues for putting 
on their coffeehouse-style concerts. Contact 
them through www.jack-cooper.com 

Kk * 

Scottish accordion maestro, Phil 
Cunningham, received an MBE from Prince 
Charles for contributions to Scottish folk 
music. Cunningham’s partner, fiddler Aly 
Bain, received his MBE several years ago. 

Loreena McKennitt performed for Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip, October 8, at the 
Legislative Building grounds in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. Accompanied by her band members 
Brian Hughes, George Koller, Caroline 


Tamarack: 25th anniversary 


Lavelle and Donald Quan, she performed two 

songs: The Stolen Child and The Lady Of 

Shalott as part of a day-long open-air celebra- 

tion in honour of the Queen’s Golden Jubilee. 
kk * 

Aengus Finnan received The Commemorative 
Medal in honour of the Jubilee, October 16. 
This award was presented to individuals who 
have made a significant contribution to fellow 
Canadians. Finnan spearheaded the publication 
A Call for Peace — a collection of children’s 
thoughts on War and Peace — travelled as a 
speaker on the International Youth for Peace 
and Justice Tour, participated on a Canada 
World Youth Agricultural Exchange, founded a 
touring Children’s Theatre company in 
Montreal, taught in a northern native commu- 
nity, and co-founded the Moosonee 
Performance Gathering. 

Natalie MacMaster recently won a 
Canadian Country Music Award for Country 
Music Program Special of The Year for her tel- 
evision spectacular My Roots are Showing. 

The Canadian Association of Broadcasters 
honoured singer-songwriter Bruce Cockburn, 
October 22, by inducting him into the Canadian 
Broadcast Hall of Fame. 

Cockburn’s manager, Bernie Finkelstein, 
will be inducted into the Canadian Music 
Industry Hall of Fame in February. Finkelstein, 
a leading figure in the Canadian music indus- 
try for over 35 years, currently manages 
Cockburn, Stephen Fearing and Blackie and 
the Rodeo Kings, and is the founder of True 
North Records — Canada’s oldest independent 
record company. 

Mike Stevens was awarded the YMCA 
Peace Medallion for bringing music work- 
shops to Native children in Labrador. Recent 
destinations for his work with kids include 
Meeshkeegogamang (northern Ontario) and 


Natalie MacMaster: CCMA winner 


Sheshatshiu, (Labrador). Severe weather pre- 
vented a planned trip to Davis Inlet but he 
used the time to visit St. John’s for talks with 
service groups. Future benefits scheduled to 
raise funds for Stevens’ work in the North 
includes the University of Guelph, Elora and 
Windsor. For information see www.artscancir- 
cle.ca or contact estelle@kos.net 

kk * 

Colin James will host the sixth annual 
Maple Blues Awards, January 27 in Toronto. 
The awards will be preceded by the first-ever 
Blues Summit — a gathering of Canada’s blues 
community, including musicians, presenters, 
festival organizers, record companies, blues 
club bookers, and blues fans — which will run 
Januaey 25 - 27. Both the Blues Summit, and 
the Maple Blues Awards, are part of the year- 
long programme of events organized by the 
600-member Toronto Blues Society. 

The keynote speaker for the Summit will be 
Bruce Iglauer, founder of the best-known 
international blues label, Alligator Records, 
which he founded in 1971, and has built a cat- 
alogue of hundreds of releases. Other speakers 
will include Mark Monaghan and Barry 
Dolans, the artistic directors of the Ottawa and 
Chicago Blues Festivals respectively, as well 
as Holger Petersen, who heads Stony Plain 
Records and hosts CBC Radio’s Saturday 
Night Blues. Early Bird tickets for both the 
Blues Summit and the Maple Blues Awards 
are set at $59.00 if purchased prior to 


December | (and $69.00 after that). Tickets for 


the Awards show only, to be held at the 
Phoenix Concert Hall, January 27, will be 
$28.00, with a $20 price for Toronto Blues 
Society members. 

Some of the nominees for Maple Blues 
Awards include, Entertainer of the Year: Mel 
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Brown & The Homewreckers, Michael 
Jerome Browne, Jack de Keyzer, Sue Foley, 
Dawn Tyler Watson. 

Electric Act of the Year: Mel Brown & The 
Homewreckers, Jack de Keyzer, Sue Foley 
Paul Reddick & The Sidemen, Dawn Tyler 
Blues Project. 

Acoustic Act of the Year: Michael Jerome 
Browne, Morgan Davis, Hot Toddy, Harry 
Manx, Michael Pickett. - 

Male Vocalist of the Year: Curley Bridges, 
Michael Jerome Browne, Danny Brooks, Jack 
de Keyzer, John Mays (Fathead) 

Female Vocalist of the Year: Rita Chiarelli, 
Sue Foley, Georgette Fry, Ellen McIlwaine, 
Dawn Tyler Watson. 

New Artist of the Year: Charlie A’Court, 
JW-Jones Blues Band, Beau Kavanaugh & 
The Broken Hearted, Little Bobby & The 
Jumpstarts, David Rotundo & The Blue 
Canadians 

International Artist of the Year: Solomon 
Burke, Corey Harris, Magic Slim & the 
Teardrops, Duke Robillard, Otis Taylor 

Guitarist of the Year, Mel Brown, Michael 
Jerome Browne, John Campbelljohn, Jack de 
Keyzer, David Gogo. 

Recording of the Year, Mel Brown: 
Homewreckin’ Done Live (Electro-Fi), 
Michael Jerome Browne: Drive On (Borealis), 
Fathead: First Class Riff Raff (Electro-Fi), 
Jack de Keyzer: Six-String Lover (Blue Star), 
Sue Foley: Where The Action Is (Koch) 

Blues With a Feeling Award (Toronto Blues 
Society Lifetime Achievement Award): Elaine 
Bomberry, Mel Brown, Alec Fraser, Chuck 
Jackson, Tom Lavin, Colin Linden, Big 
Dave McLean, Jackie Richardson, Ken 
Whiteley, Terry Wilkins. 

KK * 


The Blasters have reformed with their orig- 
inal lineup and intend to tour this winter to 
support their latest Hightone release, Trouble 
Bound. Founded by brothers Dave and Phil 
Alvin, John Bazz and Bill Bateman, the 
Blasters grew out of the LA punk scene in the 
late ‘70s and sparked the roots-rock revival in 
the US. Boogie woogie piano player Gene 
Taylor joined in 1981 and they soon scored 
two Top 20 hits in the UK for Shakin’ 
Stephens’ covers of their Marie, Marie and 
American Music. They also helped both Los 
Lobos and Dwight Yoakam kick-start their 
careers before breakingt up in 1985. 

xk KK 

Foxtail from London Ontario, represented 
central Canada at the annual International 
Bluegrass Music Association awards in 
Louisville, KY, Oct. 14 — 20. The Del 
McCoury Band scooped three awards for 
Entertainers of the Year, Song of the Year (a 
cover of Richard Thompson’s /952 Vincent 
Black Lightning) and Bass Player of the Year 
(Mike Bub). Ricky Skaggs and Kentucky 
were Instrumental Band of the Year, while 
Doyle Lawson and Quicksilver took home 
Vocal group of the Year. The Lilly Brothers 
& Don Stover along with David Freeman 
were inducted into the Bluegrass Hall of Honor. 

kK Kk 

T-Bone Burnett, producer of the Oh 
Brother Where Art Thou? soundtrack has now 
recruited the likes of Tim O’Brien, Ralph 
Stanley, Norman Blake and Tim Eriksen of 
Cordelia’s Dad to produce the music that will 
accompany the film Cold Mountain — a dark 
tale about the American Civil War set for 
release this December. It will star Nicole 
Kidman, Jude Law and Renee Zellweger. 

KKK 


The Blasters: to reform for tour 
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Lonnie Donegan: 1931 - 2002 


In April 1957 Lonnie Donegan, who died in 
the late hours of Sunday, 3 November in 
Peterborough, Cambridgeshire, unleashed a 
hell-for-leather race against time of a song on 
the British public. Cumberland Gap scorched 
its way to number one in the fifth year of New 
Musical Express’s new-fangled pop charts. 
Listen to the energy of Donegan’s performance 
and then fast-forward to The Clash doing 
White Riot and you get the essence of skiffle 
and punk in one breathless rush. That arc 
explains why somebody like Martin Carthy 
who had gone through skiffle connected with 
punk and re-examined his motivation. Music 
has more to do with attitude than many wish to 
cough to. 

Skiffle was a phenomenon in post-war pop- 
ular music. Donegan was its outstanding phe- 
nomenon too. And many found it difficult to 
say which came first—the chicken or the egg. 
At least skiffle evolutionists had the herpeto- 
logical and the ornithological parallel. 
Donegan introduced skiffle with the Leadbelly 


song Rock Island Line 
in January 1954 whilst 
part of Chris Barber's 
Jazz Band. Fittingly, his 
last big success in 1962 
reworked Leadbelly’s 
Pick A Bale of Cotton 
because, one, it book- 
ended his period of 
major chart, and, two, it 
reminded that it was 
through Donegan that a 
huge section of British 
youth discovered 
Leadbelly, Woody 
Guthrie and their Tom- 
Doolery ilk. For which 
we will be grateful to 
our dying day, not least 
of all because, inadver- 
tently, Donegan put 
many of us on the path 
that led to discoveries 
like Elizabeth Cotten, 
Sam Larner, Jeannie 
Robertson, Shirley 
Collins and the 
Watersons. Donegan put 
people on other paths 
with his skiffle as the 
Shadows, the Beatles, 
Queen’s Brian May 
and Eric Clapton freely 
admitted. In the puzzle 
of joining up the dots, 
Donegan was a starting 
point for many. Some 
paths led to folk, some 
to blues and some to rock. 
Donegan had joined Barber’s band in 1953. 


Lonnie Donegan 


He was already trying on the name Lonnie for 
size by then. After his stint of national square- 
bashing for King and country ended in 1951, 
Donegan, already fired up by American folk- 
blues, folk and country music, put together a 


jazz combo called the Tony Donegan Jazz 


Band. Its big break came in June 1952 when it 
got on the billing of a prestigious National 
Jazz Federation’s showcase at London’s Royal 
Festival Hall. It was a support slot but a very 
important one. One of the acts at the top of the 
bill was the urbane jazz and “urban blues” bal- 
ladeer and guitarist Lonnie Johnson (1899- 
1970). In an era of Musicians’ Union restric- 
tive practices it was a rare opportunity to 
savour real American blues. Donegan availed 
himself of the opportunity to get Johnson to 
sign his banjo. The story goes that the emcee 
muddled the introduction, announcing “Tony 
Johnson’ and “Lonnie Donegan’. The band’s 
subsequent gentle ribbing reinforced this mis- 


take and Donegan bowed to the inevitability of 
his new stage name. 

Chris Barber’s Jazz Band began introducing 
a cameo folk/blues portion for Donegan within 
their Dixieland jazz sets. Donegan played gui- 
tar and banjo and sang, backed by washboard 
or drums and string bass. It was very different 
and attracted attention. The story goes that 
Ken Colyer came up with the more authentic 
sounding suggestion of ‘skiffle’ for Donegan’s 
interlude. Decca failed to capitalise on 
Donegan’s bizarre chart success with Rock 
Island Line at a time when inconsequential 
fluff was the hallmark of the charts and lost 
him to Nixa, a subsidiary label of Pye. 

Donegan never came across as a visionary. 
He seemed more like an opportunist feeder in 
the food chain. That in no way diminishes his 
achievement because he was sponge for all 
manner of idiomatic musics when the majority 
of the British population gazed disdainfully or 
suspiciously at American so-called culture pro- 
vided it didn’t involve Laurel and Hardy, 
John Wayne or, at a push, jazz. 

What upset the skiffly applecart was that 
Donegan became an entertainer. Does Your 
Chewing Gum Lose Its Flavour (On The 
Bedpost Overnight) (1959) and My Old Man’s 
A Dustman (1960) were imprinted on the 
national consciousness but skifflers got 
twitchy when the man who had done Bring A 
Little Water, Sylvie, The Grand Coulee Dam 
and Jom Dooley was doing them. Donegan 
still delivered the goods, even if chart success 
never quite matched that first stupendous burst 
of energy in the 1950s. J Wanna Go Home (the 
Sandburg Bahamian song that ‘survived’ the 
Donegan-Wally Stott Orchestra arrangement 
to emerge as the Beach Boys’ Sloop John B), 
the Acuff-Rose published country hit Battle of 
New Orleans, the throwaway but excellent B- 
side of Talking Guitar Blues (about taking up 
the skiffle guitar that grew out of an Ernest 
Tubb track) and the cod-Hispanic San Miguel 
(a B-side leftover from the Kingston Trio) 
and the mariachi’d The Commancheros attest- 
ed to his sponge-like ears. In 1962 when the 
Beatles and Rolling Stones swept in, Donegan 
was piqued. It staunched his cash flow. 

So much for his oeuvre or not. The man 
himself was all-too-frequently curmudgeonly, 
far too brusque, haughty and full of himself. 
Many skifflers heartily disliked him as a 
human. Some commentators have put that 
down to envy at Donegan’s phenomenal 
worldwide success. Others have said that oth- 
ers were riled at his betrayal of the skiffle 
movement’s authenticity when he started doing 
novelty, music hall-style material. 
Undoubtedly, there are slivers of truth to both 
theories. A number of people who knew him 
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well said it was down to his personality and 
behaviour. Wally Whyton and John Pilgrim 
of the Vipers independently repeated an anec- 
dote to illuminate how people felt. At a party 
there was a pet monkey leaping about. It was 
friendly and playful and used to humans. 
Eventually the monkey perched on Donegan’s 
shoulder and began defecating. He was oblivi- 
ous to events on his shoulder. Everybody 
watched spellbound while keeping up the con- 
versation. Nobody intervened. That was a 
measure of cynicism in Whyton and Pilgrim’s 
words but Donegan had snaffled the Vipers’ 
Don't You Rock Me Daddy-O from under their 
viperfish noses. (Since Whyton had co-written 
the massive hit, he came out smiling on that 
occasion too.) Bill Wyman wrote in his book 
Stone Alone (1999) that Donegan went on “to 
slag off and insult the Stones in later years, a 
mean characteristic of so many of the old jazz 
musicians we eclipsed in popularity.” Donegan 
recorded with Van Morrison in his last decade 
of life but for what made Donegan really tick, 
listen to Talking Guitar Blues...The Very Best 
of Lonnie Donegan (Sequel Records NEECD 
325, 1999). He was so very important, not just 
for Britain but wherever skiffle seeded itself 
whether that was Denmark, Germany or North 
America. 
KKK 

The songwriter and singer Tim Rose died 
aged a day over 62, on 24 September in 
London on the figurative eve of a string of 
concerts, writes Ken Hunt. Rose was born in 
Washington on 23 September 1940 and fetched 
up in Chicago where he became a family tree- 
style figure as a member of a folk group called 
the Triumvirate, later renamed The Big 
Three, a group that included Cass Elliott who 
would go on to fame, fortune and a premature 
death. In Greenwich Village, Rose came to 
wider attention, playing the Bitter End and the 
Night Owl, before landing a contract with 
Columbia. Rose’s 1967 debut remains a classic 
of its kind. He would continue to release 
albums, albeit sporadically, until 1997. With a 
certain twist of fate however, it would be for 
two covers — Hey Joe (a song picked up on by 
Love and Jimi Hendrix) and Morning Dew (a 
cover of Canadian Bonnie Dobson’s song that 
went into the repertoires of The Grateful 
Dead and Robert Plant) — that he is best 
remembered. Them and Judy Collins’ cover of 
Come Away, Melinda, another anti-war song 
and another song associated with Rose with a 
contested provenance. 

kkk 

Dalvanius Prime, born Maui Karawi 
Parima on New Zealand’s North Island in 
1948, a renaissance figure in Maori music and 
culture died 4 October, writes Ken Hunt. He 


was instrumental in introducing a whole new 
consciousness into Polynesian music through 
his work with the Patea Maori Club through 
their 1984 Polynesian hip-hop single Poi-E. He 
also worked on film soundtracks and made 
other records but most important of all he was 
a cultural beacon for the establishment of 
Maori human rights and culture on many, many 
levels, including the shameful ethnographical 
exhibits—in anthropological, no, human trophy 
form—that linger in foreign museums. The 
New Zealand government formally recognised 
his outstanding contribution to Maori arts but 
he represents something far more important 
than a renaissance man under the Southern 
Cross. What he did for his people and ances- 
tors is an example for every so-called ‘aborigi- 
nal people’ on the planet. 

x KK 

Derek Bell, longstanding harpist with The 
Chieftains, died October 16. He was 66. The 
band announced Bell’s death in a news release 
issued in New York. 

“His passing will leave a silence that will 
never be filled,” said the statement. “Anyone 
who had the honor of meeting Derek will know 
the world will be a much less interesting place 
without him. We will all miss him terribly.” 

After a concert and television taping in 
Nashville, Tenn., Bell remained in the United 
States for a routine physical examination and 
surgical procedure described as minor but col- 
lapsed while convalescing. 

Bell was born on Oct. 21, 1935, in Belfast. A 
child prodigy, he wrote his first concerto at 12 
and studied at The Royal College of Music, 
throughout Europe and the United States. He 


joined The Chieftains in 1972, with whom he 


won six Grammys and recorded more than 30 
albums as well as eight solo discs. He was 
awarded an MBE — presentrd by Queen 
Elizabeth in 2000 for his contribution to tradi- 
tional Irish and classical music 
KKK 

Former member of The Sons of Erin, Little 
John Cameron died in Newfoundland in 
October. “He was a free spirit, a fine singer and 
a good man.” writes Rick Fielding. “I met him 
in Toronto in the early seventies. We were both 
on Boot Records briefly. He did an album for 
them called Sit Down Mr. Music Man. 

Saskatoon’s Bill Sarjeant died July 8 after a 
brief struggle with liver cancer. He was 67. An 
active member of the Canadian Society for 
Traditional Music for almost 30 years, Sarjeant 
served as its President and Vice-President in 
the “80s. His extensive collection of folk music 
books is being deposited in the CSTM archive 
at the University of Calgary. 

Kk ** 


Editorial 

By far and away the most consistently diffi- 
cult task publishing this magazine is putting 
the news section together. Honestly, issue by 
issue we spend hours and hours on the phone 
or online prying interesting tidbits out of the 
folk and roots community. Dentists never had 
it so good. Pulling teeth can’t possibly be this 
difficult. No bloody wonder the large majority 
of folk and roots musicians and singers here 
continually struggle to gain the recognition 
they deserve. If they can’t promote themselves 
at the most basic and sympathetic level, what 
chance do they have with media outlets with 
serious influence? Come on, here’s an open, 
free forum willingly designed to highlight tri- 
umphs, tragedies, ideas and adventures but 
utilized by a rare few. Use it. 

If it was just a matter of lack of communi- 
cation with Penguin Eggs, I could live with 
that. But just check out the majority of web- 
sites of national interest to folk and roots fans. 
They are largely pitiful. Most of the content 
on these sites remain unchanged month after 
month, sometimes even years. And fans are 
supposed to feel endeared by this callous dis- 
regard for their interest? 

Used wisely, the internet is a phenomenal 
tool for folk and roots musicians to market 
themselves and their recordings. And yet most 
don’t even have the wherewithal to place a 
print-quality photo of themselves on their 
homepage for the media to download. If a pic- 
ture paints a thousand words, does that make 
those without one dumb? 

The potential to rise from performing on 
street corners to international acclaim clearly 
exists. Loreena McKennitt did it. Ani 
DiFranco too. And they became independently 
successful with their integrity firmly intact. It 
took a lot of hard work, loads of ambition and 
a fair amount of flair. Yet day after day discs 
arrive at the door with the same shoddy graph- 
ics and accompanying press-releases full of 
nauseating hyperbole. Good graphics grab 
attention. Trust me. It emphasizes creativity 
and shows a care and willingness to go the 
extra mile. But no puff-piece public relations 
writing will ever convince a reviewer your 
disc is decent. All it takes is a good listen. So 
stick with the facts — a brief history, initial 
influences, meaningful quotes and interesting 
colourful snippets that have the potential to 
lead into a good interview. Reporters on daily 
papers are usually overworked and have little 
time for research. So give yourself every 
chance of getting that career and confidence 
boosting profile piece. And by the way, the 
deadline for news in the next issue is February 1. 

— Roddy Campbell 
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SO MUCH SHOUTING 
SO MUCH LAUGHTER 


so much energy 
so much folk *n’ funk ‘nN’ jazz 
sO much great music 
SO much To say... 
Ani DiFranco - 
So Much Shouting, 
So Much Laughter 
the new live double album 


IN STORES NOW! 


Win Easy Club or Peathog Faeries CDs 


Two pioneering and very distinct Scottish bands, The Easy 
Club and The Peatbog Faeries. The now defunct Easy Club 
broke new ground in the ‘80s with their Scottish rhythm n’ 
swing — a hybrid of traditional folk and acoustic jazz. The 
Peatbog Faeries arrived in the late ‘90s brilliantly merging 
electronic gadgetry with pipe tunes and such like. Toronto- 
based R2 records are a new company promoting Scottish 
and Irish records at domestic rather than import prices. And 
they've very kindly sent us six copies of Chance Or Design 
and Mellowosity for you to win. All you have to do is answer 
the following three questions listed below and e-mail your 
answers to penguineggs @ hotmail.com. Please include your 
postal address. Winners of the lan Tyson: Live At Longview 
CDs are: Squirrel Dixon, Westport, NS; Lawrence Mills, 
Calgary, AB; Karen Graunke, Grande Prairie, AB; Ray Cooke, 
Halifax, NS; Dave Hoey, Newton Abbot, England; Craig 
Morrison, Outremont, QC. 


The answers were: Q1: B.C. Q2: We’ll accept Roy Acuff 
or Reverend Guy Smith for this one. Q3: Neil Young. 


The Easy Club 


Q1: From which Scottish island did The Peatbog 
Faeries first emerge? 

Q2: Where was the initial Easy Club? 

Q3: What other Scottish band were The Easy 
Club’s Rod Paterson and Jack Evans members of? 


Peatbog Faeries 
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Willies Exposed, Shocker 


Guitarist Bill Frisell performs 
with the likes of Marianne Faithful, 
John Zorn and Elvis Costello. His 
current collaboration with Danny 
Barnes of the Bad Livers sees 
Frisell record an album of old tyme 
classics. It was a good day for scle- 
rosis, reckons our Roger Levesque. 

Another grey autumn day in Seattle finds 
Bill Frisell at home between tours, enjoying 
the relative isolation of his island retreat. It’s a 
little piece of something rural, accessible by 
ferry, directly across from the downtown core. 
Just the place you might expect to nurture such 
a curious musical force. 

It’s been 20 years now since Frisell began 
recording and publishing his artistic output 
under Friz-Tone Music. His Friz-tones only 
continue to take on greater meaning and influ- 
ence. In fact, at 51 he might be the most influ- 
ential guitarist of his generation and genre - if 
you can figure out what genre that is. His 
stints as a sideman alone include work with 
Burt Bacharach, Elvis Costello, Marianne 
Faithful, Caetano Veloso, and John Zorn 
among many others. 

The tunes he writes and the bands he leads 
have taken radical shifts, touching on blues, 
rock, jazz and country. Once fans get used to 
one part of his amorphous soundscape it seems 
as if he’s off exploring another genre around 
the next bend, and soon he’s taking an even 
more exotic leap (more later). 


Right now he’s got the willies. 

The Willies is Frisell’s most recent disc on 
Nonesuch/Warner, his 20th album as a leader. 
The brilliant trio session finds the guitarist in 
league with Bad Livers string slinger Danny 
Barnes on banjo or guitar, and bassist Keith 
Lowe. They re-invent old tyme classics like 
Sittin’ On Top Of The World, Cluck Old Hen, 
Blackberry Blossom, even Goodnight Irene, 
and fashion some new numbers. 

Complete with that wry title and cartoon 
caricatures on the cover, The Willies is 
Frisell’s ultimate synthesis of early country 
and bluegrass elements with jazzy improvisa- 
tion, a sound he started pursuing five years 
ago at the suggestion of his label Nonesuch. 

The Willies developed organically from a 
more recent musical friendship: 

“T had heard Danny Barnes and was really 
impressed with his knowledge of old tyme 
stuff so I met him and took some lessons. The 
Willies was kind of a document of this rela- 
tionship, because I played a lot of these tunes 
for the first time with Danny. I’m trying to get 
to the point where all these influences trans- 
form into some other thing completely.” 

Bill Frisell was born in Baltimore but grew 
up in Denver, Colorado. His musical interests 
went back at least to age four when he made a 
toy-guitar out of cardboard and rubber bands. 
In grade school he started clarinet, learning the 
basics and playing it in a marching band. He 
was 12, spurred on by surf music and early 


*60s pop when he finally got a real guitar for 
Christmas. 

Then the British invasion happened and like 
thousands of Americans, Frisell began to dis- 
cover the blues indirectly through bands like 
The Rolling Stones and The Animals. He 
bought a Fender electric guitar at 15 and by 
high school he was playing in rhythm ‘n’ blues 
and soul bands. Hearing bop jazz guitarist Wes 
Montgomery pushed his fascination for impro- 
vising even further: 

“At the beginning with Chuck Berry I start- 
ed hearing something going on with the lead 
guitar, and then it was almost a continuous line 
from playing Johnny Be Goode to playing a 
John Coltrane song. I must have been about 20 
years old when I made a real conscious deci- 
sion thinking “I’m gonna go for this”, that I 
was going to devote my whole life to music.” 

After his parents moved to New Jersey in 
1969 Frisell was able to check out New York 
clubs where he began seeing and meeting all 
kinds of jazz names. In 1971 he gave up clar- 
inet to focus on guitar and that same year he 
met Jim Hall, who, along with Jimi Hendrix, 
remains his key inspiration on guitar. 

Over the next decade he moved back and 
forth between Denver and the east coast, 
studying at the University of Denver, at 
Boston’s Berklee College, and in private les- 
sons with Hall in New York. During 1978 he 
recorded as a sideman with bassist Eberhard 
Weber on ECM. In 1982 he recorded In Line, 
the first of three albums for the German label, 
and that same year he started a fruitful friend- 
ship with musician-producer John Zorn who 
later included Frisell in the infamous Naked 
City band. 

By 1989 the guitarist and developing com- 
poser was in search of a quieter town and 
moved to Seattle with his wife and daughter. A 
new contract with Elektra Records yielded the 
ground-breaking When We Were Born, a potent 
statement from his long-running band with 
bassist Kermit Driscoll and drummer Joey 
Baron. The lines between his composing and 
improvising also began to blur: 

“T’m always trying to bring them together, 
to make my composing more intuitive and my 
soloing more compositional. Ideally you 
wouldn’t be able to tell one from the other.” 

As far back as the early ‘90s Frisell also 
showed a unique gift for interpreting other 
composers, everyone from Dylan to Mancini. 
The guitarist-improviser had found his Friz- 
tone, a balance of dreamy harmonics (Hall’s 
influence) and sometimes jagged distortion (a 
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la Hendrix) that kept listeners on their toes. I 
remember interviewing him backstage after 
one of his shows in 1990. When I noted his 
Jekyll-and-Hyde approach and how the intense 
music contrasted with his shy personality he joked: 

“Maybe if I hadn’t found that musical 
release | would have become an axe murderer 
or something!” 

Frisell appeared to have finally quelled his 
inner demons in Nashville (1997), getting 
caught up in the precision and intricate chord 
changes of bluegrass with guests like Jerry 
Douglas. Some fans found it less edgy than his 
earlier work but he maintains the new direc- 
tion was just as challenging: 

“Nashville was one of the most adventurous, 
risky things I'd ever done. Some people per- 
ceived it as taking the easy way out because 
the music had less noise in it or something but 
that’s just so ridiculous to me. I want them to 
hear it but at the same time I have to do what I 
do for myself.” 

Lately he’s intrigued by the similarities 
between his work in the bluegrass vein and the 
rhythmic cast of West African music. His 
newest band includes percussionist Sidiki 
Camara from Mali, Brazilian guitarist-singer 
Vinicius Cantuaria, Greek oud master Christos 
Govetas, violinist Jenny Scheinman, and slide 
guitarist Greg Leisz. Currently on tour in 
Europe, they have recorded a CD that 
Nonesuch will release in early 2003. 

“T don’t know what you call it,” ponders 
Frisell, “but I’m really excited about it.” 

Get ready for the Friz-tone to conquer 
another musical horizon. 


Health Matters 


Weaned on MuchMusic, radio 
pop, free jazz, funk, electronic 
dance and traditional fiddle and 
bagpipe tunes, Slainte Mhath is the 
leading edge of a new generation of 
Cape Breton Celts, reckons Sandy 
MacDonald. 

A sleepy-sounding Boyd MacNeil was “get- 
ting back on the day shift” after a week of lit- 
tle rest but lots of recreation at the recent 
Celtic Colors Festival in Cape Breton. 

“We only had one show,” chuckles MacNeil, 
21, the fiddler, guitarist, percussionist and 
sometimes vocalist with the hot young band 
Slainte Mhath, “but there was lots of extracur- 
ricular fun.” 

MacNeil was enjoying a bit of home cook- 
ing and a free washing machine at the family 
home in Sydney Mines, CB, after a couple of 
shows at the huge Cervantino Festival in Mexico. 

“That was an amazing experience — it was 
the first time I'd seen palm trees and cactus.” 


Despite the tropical locale, there is a huge 
appetite for Celtic-influenced music at the 
global festival. 

“We got up on stage and had no idea what 
to do. Basically, we said ‘ola’, and started 
playing. But the music seemed to work — we 
had people on their feet and they seemed to 
relate to whatever we played.” 

It’s not surprising the eclectic sound of 
Slainte Mhath should touch people far from 
the shores of their beloved Cape Breton. The 
young band stirs a world of influence into their 
music — rooted in traditional Scots and Irish 
fiddle music, while also embracing the con- 
temporary sounds the young band grew up 
with — radio pop, free jazz, funk and electronic 
dance. The secret is in the rhythms, says MacNeil. 

“Our arrangements are universal — drums 
and rhythm are everywhere and our melodies 
are pretty energetic. (All cultures) have those 
elements in their own music, so they catch on 
pretty well.” 

Slainte Mhath (pronounced slawn-cha-va, 
Scots Gaelic for ‘good health’) is at the lead- 
ing edge of a new generation of Cape Breton 
Celtic music. The five young musicians grew 
up enveloped in traditional fiddle and bagpipe 
music, as natural as breathing. But they’re also 
weaned on MuchMusic, and that can’t help but 
leech into their sound. 

“A lot of our ideas come up just while we’re 
playing. There’s often a Sunday night show 
when there’s not a lot of people in the club. 
But you see the guy out front who actually 
came out, so you're doing everything you can 
to entertain him. 

“We'll play our traditional tunes but throw 
new stuff in — and it also keep us entertained.” 
The band is so comfortable together their 

music explodes with blasts of fiddle music 
funked up with a syncopated bass line, or 
splashes of a disco cover with a wah-wah guitar, 
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Slainte Mhath 
or a dancehall break beats on the drum kit, or 
even a homemade didgeredoo constructed 
from seven bucks worth of plastic plumbing parts. 

“It may have started from a little boredom 
on the road,” confesses MacNeil. “When 
you’re away from home for a while, you’ll do 
stuff onstage just to entertain each other — 
twist things around to make it new again. 

“T think it’s just a sense of fun. We don’t 
take ourselves too seriously. We’re on the road 
all the time, so we know each other pretty well.” 

No kidding. Boyd MacNeil and keyboardist 
Ryan, 26 are brothers; fiddler and step-dancer 
Lisa Gallant, 22 went to school with the 
MacNeils and often played music with them at 
house parties. Drummer Brian Talbot, 22, is 
from nearby Sydney and bagpiper John 
MacPhee, also 22, hails from Summerside, PEI. 

The MacNeil brothers are the younger sib- 
lings of the well-known Barra MacNeils; 
(Slainte Mhath has been dubbed “the Baby 
Barras”). When the Barras offered Boyd and 
Ryan the opening gig for a concert a couple of 
years ago, they jumped at the opportunity. 

“We threw together a band, and didn’t even 
have name,” recalls Boyd. “From that show 
we got another, and then did the festival cir- 
cuit. Then one night we were onstage, and 
someone suggested the name Slainte Mhath. 
We thought, “yeah, whatever,’ never thinking it 
was something that would last.” 

Boyd is the youngest of the musical 
MacNeils. From the time he was in diapers, 
there was constantly music in the family 
home: “I heard all the rehearsing and the par- 
ties. It was very natural for me to get onboard.” 

The four eldest siblings — Kyle, Seamus, 
Stewart and Lucy — all studied music at Mount 
Allison University in New Brunswick before 
establishing a career as The Barra MacNeils. 
Ryan was emersed in the Jazz program at St. 
Francis Xavier University. Only Boyd jumped 
straight into life as a professional musician. 


“T was missing so much time in high school 
because I was always traveling to play. So it 
just made sense to continue on playing. 
University will always be there.” 

Having the Barra MacNeils as role models 
has opened doors for Slainte Mhath at every 
step. “If we were playing a dance, we’d bor- 
row their sound system or their van to get 
there — and we’re still borrowing,” laughs 
MacNeil. “There’s so many aspects to this 
business, and they helped us at every step.” 

Slainte Mhath is building a sterling reputa- 
tion on their own for their electrifying live 
shows, drawing new fans with their forward- 
looking approach to Celtic. The band 
released its second album, Va, earlier this year 
on Maple Music in Canada and Greentrax in 
Europe. 

“We had been in the studio for a while, and 
recorded a bunch of material we weren’t 
happy with. It seemed the band was progress- 
ing faster than the album — our ideas were 
ahead of what we were going to release.” 

The album bristles with trad fiddle, bagpipe 
reels, drums loops, scratchy guitars and electri- 
onic keyboards all fueling their innovative 
arrangements. “It feels good to get this album 
out finally.” 

The band toured extensively through Europe 
last year, leading to some recording sessions 
with BBC Radio Scotland, and a nomination 
for the prestigious BBC2 Folk Awards in the 
Horizon category. The young musicians are 
taking it all in stride. 

“We don’t really have any expectations. We 
just go out and do it because we enjoy playing. 
Good things keep happening — that’s what 
keeps it exciting.” 


Johnson’s Diaries 


Robb Johnson has wound up with 
‘political songwriter’ tattooed 
across his bits but there is a particle 
of truth in the Johnsonian typecast- 


ing. Your starter for ten, Ken Hunt. 

Whenever his ears were bothered or boxed 
by yet another retread by yet another song- 
writer whose songs arrived scrubbed clean of 
authorial fingerprints and originality, Swing 
51’s critic and calligrapher Tom Coady was 
wont to complain, “Who needs another song 
about green nipples?” His sarcasm remains as 
pertinent now as it was back in the 1980s. 
Sure, so long as our species draws breath, 
there will always be new songs. But when all 
is done and wailed, how many songwriters 
have proved as consistently insightful and as 
original as Robb Johnson? 

Songwriters get typecast. Joni Mitchell is 
confessional. Richard Thompson is doom and 
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gloom. Ian Tyson rides quarter-horses. Billy 
Bragg is a bloke. Patti Smith is a New York 
renegade and k.d. lang is lower case (and the 
rest). Pete Seeger and Leon Rosselson are 
politicos. (Forget Dylan, he’s just visiting 
Planet Earth.) In that vein Robb Johnson is 
political and contentious. Certainly Happy 
Birthday, General (the generalissimo in ques- 
tion being Pinochet), Anarchy In Hackney 
(with its joyous, audience participation, singa- 
long anarchy chorus of “fuck you!”) and The 
Herald of Free Enterprise (about the ship of 
the same name that sank at Zeebrugge and, as 
Roy Bailey, who has several Johnson songs in 
his repertoire, wrote, “the dominant ideology 
of Britain” in the 1980s) prove the political 
dimension to his work. But Johnson is no 
more one-dimensional than those other writers. 
Johnson has wound up with ‘political song- 
writer’ tattooed across his bits...but there is a 
particle of truth in the Johnsonian typecasting: 
“T will say that when I first started writing 
songs and got noticed for it in the 1980s, as 
opposed when I first started writing songs in 
the 1970s, I was writing songs with a specific 
social relevance, a political relevance, in that 
they were often orientated towards some idea 
of global struggle against capitalism. My 
songs were often orientated towards opposing 
the Thatcher regime and internationally were 
expressing solidarity with people in South 
Africa or Nicaragua. I also wrote songs about 
other things but they were considered and 
appreciated as secondary to the political ones. 
In the 1970s I thought of song as an artistic 
expression that would attempt to engage with a 
variety of subjects in an aesthetic format that 
would appeal to a wide variety of people.” 
Without getting too statistician-minded, 
increasingly an equipoise between the political 
and the personal has manifested itself in his 
writing. The instant-response songs with a lim- 
ited lifespan have more and more bowed out to 
make room for maturer reflections on society’s 
state and the human condition. Kim Burton’s 
Balkans-inflected arrangement of Sunday 
Morning St Denis for Barb Johnson’s 
Chanson: The Space In Between (2000) shows 
the portability of Johnson’s work. While more 
upmarket references to Pierre Bonnard 
(Martha In The Mirror) on Johnson’s Invisible 
People (1997) or Van Gogh (Night Café) on 
Chansons @ Shepherds Bush (2002) are far 
from everyday song fare. They provide the 
fine sable touches that complement the broad 
and bold brushstrokes in Johnson’s gallery of 
portraits. What’s more, a wry streak ripples 
through many of his songs. Try the Brentford 
F.C.-inspired soccer song (that even football- 
loathers can relate to), Life Is Football or the 
fatigued drollery of one of the great, alterna- 
tive on-the-road songs Supporting 
Chumbawamba At Whitehaven Civic Hall as 


Robb Johnson 
examples. In his current live set, the only cov- 
ers you are likely to hear are a spot of Jacques 
Brel, Lou Reed or Vic Williams. The rest is 
straight Johnson. 

For him, chanson — “an exemplar for song- 
writers” — has become as bright a polestar as 
the Clash. Nevertheless, “English chanson” — 
high-proof, literate popular song — keeps him 
on course: “Now I relate songs to the ongoing 
tradition of creativity and art. Individual voic- 
es are important because they differentiate 
individual experiences and like all art, I hope, 
songwriting assists the process of reflection 
upon your life. Songwriting, like a good play 
or a beautiful painting, should inspire us, make 
us feel good about being alive, maybe make us 
question and seek further answers and elucida- 
tion about the conditions of our existence.” 

Both The Triumph of Hope over Experience 
(2002) and the limited-edition A Break In The 
Clouds (2001) open with, Waiting for the ghost 
train, Hounslow Station. . . Although he was 
born in Islington in 1955, Hounslow is where 
he lives. In Passport, Tickets & Guitar he con- 
nects with his grandfather, Ernest Johnson, 
waiting at the same station. He compares and 
contrasts his grandfather’s musical days as 
bassist with Noni and the Golden Serenaders — 
also the inspiration of Noni and His Golden 
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Serenaders on his song-suite about the Great 
War called Gentle Men (1997) — in Germany 
between the wars with his own foreign flits 
with guitar, mobile phone and Eurostar ticket. 

What can you say about Hounslow? 
Hounslow is a town to the west of London 
best remembered for what it isn’t than what it 
is. People talk about Hounslow being in the 
triangle formed by Heathrow Airport, Kew 
Gardens and Hampton Court Palace. 
Obscuranists can blether on about the part 
played by Hounslow in the careers of the 
Strawbs and David Bowie down the White 
Bear, and Ramblin’ Sid Rumpo (only Kenneth 
Williams could front that name). Still, there is 
no escaping the fact that it is an extraordinarily 
average town. It is not endowed with anything 
much, but amply provisioned with the usual 
gamut of small-town mentalities and the usual 
retail gauntlet of high street, fast food fran- 
chises, down-market and charity (thrift) shops. 
Johnson’s references to the Plough and the 
Star could be the scenario for everywhere or 
nowhere but they provide the backdrop for 
provincial or suburban tales straight out of 
Sean O’Casey. 

In Johnson’s case, his home town supplied 
the life experiences shuffled out in his 
Hounslow Boys on This Is The UK Talking 
(1994) or Father Christmas Down Hounslow 
High Street on 21st Century Blues (2001). 
Hounslow’s proximity to Heathrow — and its 
consequent ‘influx’ of ‘asylum seekers’ (Blair- 
era phraseology) — inspired Hands Off My 
Friends on A Break In The Clouds, his 
response to Britain’s bias and blame culture 
that so readily points fingers at some hapless 
refugee from Somalia or Kosovo. 

Increasingly it is hearth and home, family 
history and backyard tilth that Johnson uses 
for inspiration and metaphor. Rooting around 
in the specific does not imply fencing off the 
universal. Witness the inspiration of Steinbeck 
or Guthrie when it comes to soil literally being 
blown away or Flora Thompson or the Copper 
Family when home tilth being lovingly tended 
show how particularity and universality can 
blend. Pulling off the particularity and univer- 
sality trick is something that Johnson has 
down pat. 

If anything has affected Johnson’s output, it 
is fatherhood. Parenthood places constraints on 
his time and has resulted in a heightened 
awareness of the fragility and preciousness of 
life. He admits his songwriting has become 
“more personal than it used to be — and more 
fearful”. He finds himself “storing up notes”, 
rather than writing down songs in his former 
“immediate journalism” style. Still, standing 
on the platform of Richmond station with his 
younger son Arvind on his hand, they watched 
a late-arriving woman in an Ascot titfer (hat) 
attempt to board the train as it was about to 
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move, only to cop a commanding reprimand 
from Brenda (the name-badge-wearing whis- 
tle-blower on the platform). The incident pro- 
duced a song and the triumphal conclusion: 
“Toffs nil: workers won”. Children can pro- 


vide opportunities for songwriting. 

The Belgian writer, Piet Chielans once sug- 
gested that Johnson’s “songs were like a 
diary”. Johnson likes the image. Even if every- 
thing is strained through a first-hand or autobi- 
ographical filter, Johnson’s songs don’t reveal 
the slightest suggestion of a green nipple. Tom 
Coady would approve. 

With thanks to John B. Spencer. For more 
information, visit www.robbjohnson.co.uk or 
irregularrecords.co.uk 


Innocence Mission 


Pamela Morgan co-founded Figgy 
Duff to dispel the disparaging 
stereotypes that had befallen 
Newfoundland and its music. ‘““We 
wanted to push out the more beauti- 
ful sensitive music and really make 
it live,’ she tells Kerry Doole Almost 
two decades later, her efforts contin- 
ue with a new solo album, 7 Years. 

For someone whose life and music is so 
entrenched in her Newfoundland home, 
Pamela Morgan seems totally at ease in down- 
town Toronto. The cafe in Little Italy we sug- 
gested as an interview locale is one she knows 
well. 

“Back in Figgy Duff [musical and personal 
partner], Noel Dinn and I lived in Toronto for 
a year, not far from here,” says the amiable 


singer-songwriter-producer. 

Pamela returned to Toronto to record 7 
Years, her second solo album. It has been 
seven years since acclaimed solo debut, On A 
Wing And A Prayer, but she has hardly been 
idle. Morgan has established herself as a pro- 
ducer of real talent, collaborated with fellow 
Newfoundland singer Anita Best, and has 
spent considerable time promoting the exten- 
sive Figgy Duff catalogue. 

7 Years is a well-produced, polished and 
varied collection of songs. “The songs come as 
they are,” she explains. “If I like them, I keep 
them. These songs do seem quite diverse sty- 
listically, more than some of my older stuff. 
That is odd because I don’t try to direct that. 
The styles seem to be from different angles of 
my life. Everybody has a different favourite 
song, and I love that about it.” 

The folk purist may bristle at the sometimes 
lush, contemporary-sounding production, but 
Morgan has anticipated that complaint. “I 
started ignoring that a long time ago,” she 
laughs. “Just because it is folk music doesn’t 
mean it can’t be treated with as much respect 
as anything else. We got that with Figgy Duff 
too. It’s a very subjective thing. I just try to get 
the very best sound for anything I do, no mat- 
ter what it is. The album I made with [tradi- 
tional fiddler] Emile Benoit [Vive La Rose]is 
very energetic and raw, but sonically it is real- 
ly good. I didn’t do a lot of layering on 7 
Years. The instrumentation is pretty clean.” 

She worked closely with long-time collabo- 
rator and engineer Daryn Barry. “I’m not a 
technical person. I don’t know the gear, I don’t 
do knobs, but I know what I want to hear. We 
have a long history and work well together.” 

Why self-produce? 

“T just haven’t found anybody I think could 
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do a better job than I can,” she says candidly. 
Her well-received production work with 
Benoit and Best shows this self-confidence is 


justified. A highlight of the playing on 7 Years 


is the work of pedal steel player Ken Greer 
(Red Rider). 

“He played on Figgy Duff’s Downstream. I 
fell in love with the steel guitar then. Like a 
lot of people, I associated steel with country 
music, but it’s not in his hands.The way he 
makes it sing, you couldn’t do that with a syn- 
thesizer. I kept adding Ken to songs on this album.” 

The core of 7 Years remains Morgan’s pure 
and haunting voice and emotionally eloquent 
songwriting. She writes in the quiet of the 
small coastal community of Topsail, 
Newfoundland, with outside distractions at a 
minimum. 

“At home, I have just an acoustic piano and 
a guitar. I do all my pre-production in my 
head. I don’t listen to the radio, I don’t listen 
to music. I try to keep enough room in my 
head for the songs to come.” 

The home Pamela shares with partner Andre 
Wall and teenage daughter Rhiannon Morgan 
is also the base for Amber Music, the company 
she founded a decade ago. The label has an 
extensive catalogue, comprising of five Figgy 
Duff records, titles from Anita Best and Emile 
Benoit, the lovely Best-Morgan collaboration, 
The Colour Of Amber, and now two solo 
Morgan releases. 

She views Amber as continuing the original 
Figgy Duff mission: “When Noel died [in 
1993], he had a lot of unfinished business. We 
started Figgy Duff together with a dream of 
getting the music out of Newfoundland, to get 
people to listen to it. Part of that mission was 
to dispel the stereotype that had fallen on 
Newfoundland, that of the backwoods dumb 
Newfie thing and all the drinking songs. We 
wanted to push out the more beautiful sensi- 
tive music and really make it live. We never 
really had the success we dreamed of, but after 
Noel passed away I persisted and got the rights 
to our back catalogue. That is what I’m still 
trying to do with the company, keeping the 
other music alive.” 

Amber has secured releases of Figgy Duff 
and Morgan albums in Europe, Japan and the 
Far East, and her songs are widely represented 
on compilation albums that proliferated during 
the Celtic music boom of a few years back. 
“Through representation at [trade show] 
MIDEM we got licensing for other territories. 
We'd starve if we had to depend on Canadian 
sales,” she declares. “You have to believe your 
own music is on a par with anything in the 
world. Folk music throughout the world has a 
common denominator running through it, one 
that people instantly recognise, no matter 
where they’re from.” 

Over the course of a 17-year long career, 
Figgy Duff won a following in Britain and the 
U.S., but their pivotal contribution to the bur- 
geoning popularity of Celtic-influenced music 


from the East Coast in the “90s was somewhat 
overlooked. Back when Great Big Sea were 


just starting school, Morgan and Dinn were 


travelling to remote Newfoundland outposts, 
unearthing traditional songs and arranging 
those tunes with modern instruments. Pamela 
admits the Celtic boom was bittersweet. 

‘“‘We were ahead of our times. It was great to 
see the music gain popularity, but it was also 
frustrating that our group was over by the time 
it peaked. When we started, people didn’t 
know what it was. We used to play blues bars 
in Toronto. The folk clubs thought we were 
too electric, and the electric clubs thought we 
were too folkie! We were a six-piece with all 
these instruments the soundman hadn’t seen 
before. 

“Tt was gratifying to see, but that’s not 
where my head is at now. After doing folk 
music for so long, you get the urge to tell your 
own stories. The ballads are beautiful and a 
great inspiration, but after a while, you want to 
sing more. I’m really intrigued by the writing 
now, and there’s not the same sense of urgency 
that the music is going to die. I think we 
helped accomplish that.” 


The Exile’s Return 


“Bob Dylan was a charming wee 
boy,” says Enoch Kent as he remi- 
nisces about his career and most 
recent recording, /’m A Workin’ 
Chap — his first in 36 years. Roddy 
Campbell starts the tape recorder 
rolling and stands back. 

He could talk the limbs of a lion, that Enoch 
Kent. Introductions barely out of the way and 
he veers off on a million wonderful tangents, 
returning only when prodded to a career that 
began at the very outset of the British folk 
revival. His colleagues then included Ewan 
McColl and Peggy Seeger. And Kent would 
share songs with a young Bob Dylan. Recently 
though, he recorded J’m A Workin’ Chap, his 
first disc in 36 years. 

Deceptive in its simplicity, Kent’s writing 
retains heartwarming morals — a legacy of a 
Scottish working class upbringing in a family 
renowned for its left wing politics (his sister 
Janie married long-time British Labour MP, 
Norman Buchan, and author of several 
renowned Scottish folk songs including The 
Shipyard Apprentice). 

Now 70 years old, Kent, has lived in 
Ontario since immigrating to Toronto in 1966. 
And while Canada inspired such songs as No 
More Cod On The Banks and The Farm 
Auction [printed in its entirety in P.E. No. 15], 
there are also profound international issues 
raised on the Widows of War and My Father's 
Cause, with its smoldering opening verse: 

Farewell tae my father’s ancient cause that 
all men might be free/And revolution bring the 
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Enoch Kent 
laws and the worker’s dignity/An’ then he died 
and he left tae me a world I cannae 
explain/Where men plant bombs near chil- 
dren’s cots and leave them dead or maimed. 

“Every song I write, there is no cure in it,” 
says Kent. “All I am asking for is somebody 
to have another look, please. I mean there are 
some great songs that say: ‘Join the union 
while you may, don’t wait ‘till your dying day’ 
[Blackleg Miner]. Now that’s a directive. I 
don’t have directives because I don’t have 
cures. . .All I can do is write a song. But it is 
not all revolutionary and it is not all bold face. 
Some of the songs I write are quite funny.” 

A Drunk Man Looks At The Weavin’ on the 
new disc certainly applies. His best known 
song, surely, is The Farm Auction. Garnet 
Rogers, Jean Redpath and The McCalmans are 
among those who have covered it. It was 
inspired by a first-hand experience newly after 
arriving from Scotland. 

“A woman my wife worked with invited us 
to what she said was a sale fairly near 
Caledon, north of Toronto. When we got there, 
there was a wee bit of a drizzle coming down 
and they had lovely furniture out on the lawn 
and nobody was taking it back in to the house. 
This surprised me. There was an uncaringness 
about it. I thought, “My God, this must be 
valuable to these people.’ And I happened to 
look up at a window and there was a woman 
and a girl. When I looked at them, they stood 
back as if they were ashamed. I felt ashamed 
too. I felt a regret and disappointment in 
myself and I’m tagging along because I don’t 
know the rules. Or maybe that’s my excuse 
now that I know the rules. So when the song 
came I wrote as if I was a member of the fami- 
ly, an equal.” 

I’m A Workin’ Chap would probably never 
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have seen the light of day if it were not for 
Toronto-based, Glasgow-born, fiddler 
Lawrence Stevenson, singer-songwriter and 
producer, Tim Harrison, and his publicist part- 
ner, Lisa Weitz. Stevenson and Kent took an 
initial stab at making a record but it didn’t 
really work out. And then Harrison made him 
an offer he couldn’t refuse. 

“Tim said, “Would you like to record at my 
place?’ I said, ‘Where is your place?’ ‘At my 
house.’ So I recorded at his house. It was won- 
derful. The best place to sing is in somebody 
else’s kitchen. You’re not going to get any crit- 
ics. You’re not going to get any standing ova- 
tions. It’s going to be an equalization. So, I 
had a great time doing it and I felt like I was 
singing at home.” 

Enoch Kent grew up in Glasgow and learnt 
to sing in his parents’ kitchen accompanied on 
occasions by his father’s concertina. On leav- 
ing school, he studied ceramics and sculpture 
at the Glasgow School of Art, became a 
teacher before working for a printing compa- 
ny. Along with the likes of Josh MacRae, who 
wrote Messing About On The River, he formed 
The Reivers — the first group to play tradition- 
al Scottish folk songs on national television. 
Kent’s employers, however, moved him to 
London. There he eventually opened his own 
art studio and sang around town at nights with 
Bobby Campbell and Gordon McCulloch 
under the banner of The Exiles. And drank a 
fair amount. They would record two splendid 
LPs for Topic Records. 

On his rounds he met up with Ewan 
McColl, Peggy Seeger and A. L. Lloyd and 
together they would form what became known 
as the Singers Club. 

“McColl knew my family from left wing 
associations. He liked the way I sang and what 
I was singing and we clicked right away. I met 
Peggy in Glasgow before that and I’d known 
Lloyd a wee bit. I really liked him. Joe Heaney 
was the Irish branch of all this. Nobody knew 
Joe. He was kind of a mysterious guy, but he 
was a very lovely man. So Ewan came up 
with this idea of a Singer’s Club and we went 
around London looking for a pub that had an 
upstairs room that we could sing in. Ewan was 
right when he said the pub is essential because 
the pub is the last place of communion where 
you don’t have religion involved. I thought 
that was very deep at the time and I still do.” 

The pub they eventually found was the 
Pinder of Wakefield, which became a pivotal 
venue in the development of the British folk 
revival. Numerous travelling American blues 
and folk singers including Big Bill Broonzy, 
Ramblin’ Jack Elliott, Paul Simon and Bob 
Dylan all showed up there. 

“T gave Bob Dylan a couple of songs. He 
was a charming wee boy. He wasn’t the usual 


American college boy singer. | remember he 
sang John Birch Society Blues. | thought, “This 
guy’s got it; he’s one of us. 

“His pal had just died in a motorcycle acci- 
dent, Dick Farina. Mimi [Farina] was there. So 
they were all kind of free moving. Vietnam 
hadn’t started yet, but there was a movement 
saying they weren’t happy with what they 
were getting in America.” 

After six years in London, and now married, 
Kent and his wife immigrated to Canada, 
largely for financial reasons. In Toronto, he 
quickly established himself in the world of 
advertising. A personal tragedy, however, tem- 
porarily put and end to his singing. His wife 
lost a child soon after birth and it drove Kent 
into a severe depression. It took fellow Scot, 
Tam Cairney — a co-founder of the Friends of 
Fiddlers Green folk club in Toronto — to get 
him back on track. 

“T'm sitting there waiting to go to a movie in 
the big mall in Yorkdale. And this fat guy 
comes up and says, ‘Are you Enoch Kent?’ 
(feigns a gruff Glasgow accent). 

“Yeah | am.’ 

‘How come you are not singing.’ 

‘I don’t really feel like singing right now.’ 
“Well, you’re singing in our club in two 
weeks. It’s called Fiddler’s Green. Are you in 

the phone book ?’ 

“Aye.” 

‘T'll phone you, then.’ 

“He is the guy that started me singing again. 
I will owe him for that. I always mention it 
whenever I can. If it wasn’t for Lawrence 
Stevenson I wouldn’t be doing all this. If it 
wasn’t for Tim it wouldn’t have been done. 
And if it wasn’t for Lisa you wouldn’t have 
known about me. So all these people, they 
work to look after me, and I really like them 
for doing that.” 


Enoch Kent 
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Melodeon Man 


Filippo Gambetta studied clarinet 
until his lung collapsed. Then he 
heard the great Italian box player, 
Riccardo Tesi. Accordion to our 
David Ingram, Gambetta, an 
inspired innovator, now continues to 


re-define Italian folk music. 

The very first Italian to make his way to 
North America came from Genoa, still the 
largest port in Italy. Cristoforo Colombo didn’t 
stay long, but he did change Europeans’ per- 
ception of the world, and pointed the way for 
many thousands of immigrants, and visitors. 

This past summer another young Genoese 
has been on tour here, and he has also been 
changing perceptions, in this case about Italian 
folk music. Filippo Gambetta plays organetto 
diatonico (melodeon) with a flow, precision 
and inventiveness that amazes and delights. 
Perhaps more importantly, he composes most 
of his material himself, and clearly isn’t one to 
rehash the tradition. His compositions are 
adventurous, complex, and original, while still 
retaining an earthy feel. A restless and inquisi- 
tive soul, he is determined to take his music 
into new areas. 

“T like much more to compare what I do 
with a painter than with a musician,” says 
Gambetta. “A painter will have his own idea, 
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his own style, he will be alone doing some- 
thing, like in my music, full of different 
colours, different instruments. That is the most 
important thing, an individual kind of attitude. 
I cannot believe that a guy of my age can be a 
musician of pure tradition in 2002. I would tell 
lies if I would play traditional Italian music 
since it is not part of my roots. It is something 
that just arrived in me.” 

Gambetta studied clarinet for three years, 
and then a lung collapsed and he abandoned 
wind instruments and took up percussion. 
Despite the massive influence of his father, 
Beppe Gambetta, Filippo never played guitar. 

“T studied by my own, and he was making 
me listening a lot of CD’s from different 
groups, and one day I heard (accordion maes- 
tro) Riccardo Tesi, and I told him I would like 
to play this instrument. I met Riccardo and he 
has given me three lessons, and then he has 
told me, ‘Like I did, go on your way’. And I 
have followed my way.” 

When he had gained skill the time came to 
get out there and mix musically with others. “I 
played with Larionda, a group of folk music 
from Genoa. Actually when I began playing, I 
never studied the traditional tunes, but I just 
improvised the whole time, and done this work 
as a hobby. Now it is my job since one-and-a- 
half, two years. I have learned some traditional 
tunes from Larionda, but my approach was not 
from traditional to improvisation, but was 


from improvisation and composing to learning one 
P 2 = Filippo Gambetta 
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traditional music.” 

On his latest CD, Pria Goaea, apart from a 
traditional set and one piece by Julian Sutton. 
Filippo has written all the rest of the music 
himself: “Basically I would like that my play- 
ing is sort of reflecting all the things that I see 
all around. Also I think of a new approach to 
folk music without necessarily go’ in a folk 
music direction, you can also go in all direc- 
tions that you want.” 

And yet, maybe because of the instrument, 
or the feel of his music, he does play at folk 
festivals: “But not necessarily because of the 
roots”, he is quick to say. “Because a guy that 
is born today in 2002, it is very hard that he 
has a family that pass to him melodies. There 
are in some places, Sardinia in Italy is like 
this, Basque country is strong like this, little 
communities all over the world. But a metro- 
politan guy like me must accept, must focus 
the thing of being urban, you know. I play 
urban music.” 

Considering the rich textures and flowing 
grace of his own pieces, it’s surprising to learn 
that at the moment he is listening a lot to mini- 
malist music. “Steve Reich is in my opinion 
the best living composer, because he has kept 
the harmony very strong, the “centrotonale”, 
the “tone centre”. I am going more and more 
in that direction, repeating a lot of things, and 
working on patterns, different rhythms.” 

On his summer tour Filippo has joined 
forces with two other brilliant young musi- 
cians. Claudio Di Angeli is a superb guitarist, 
nimble and expressive, who has played jazz, 
rock, and in an Italian folk outfit doing Irish 
traditional music. Strong rhythms, inventive 
phrasing, and melodic fills characterize his 
accompaniments to Filippo’s sinuous tunes. 

Sandra Wong, is an Asian-American living 
in New Mexico, and now playing Swedish 
nyckelharpa with the two Italians. That alone 
speaks of her openness and versatility. Trained 
as a concert violinist, she switched from the 
refined aesthetic of classical to the appealing 
grit of traditional material like Irish tunes, Old 
Timey, and some Bluegrass. In 1999, she went 
to Sweden to study nyckelharpa, then pro- 
gressed to a solo career, and met Filippo at the 
Walnut Valley Festival in Kansas. 

“Like me she was a discoverer, and she was 
the only one who had this strange instrument 
in this bluegrass place. I was the only accor- 
dion in this banjo place, so I felt the same atti- 
tude in discovering, you know.” 

With Gambetta and Wong both bringing 
their own compositions, and interweaving their 
complementary touches so well, and Di Angeli 
such a proficient guitarist, the trio blends 
beautifully onstage, and a busy summer of 
playing has seen them develop into a tight 
unit. Still, the restless accordionist, bursting 
with ideas and projects, sees many possibilities. 
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“Actually I don’t know what I am going to 
do in the future. I have three ideas. One solo 
record going all around in the world and 
recording my tunes based on the human expe- 
rience that I do. So taking photos of people I 
meet, and write little stories like a diary, and 
record a small tune every evening. Another 
idea, an album with Oliver Schroer. Another 
idea is to do something like I have just done 
on this CD, Pria Goaea, so using a lot of 
colours that can make a good painting. You 
know, many things can happen.” 

Filippo Gambetta is a technically superb 
accordionist and an inspired innovator, and 
still only in his twenties. On his path of re- 
defining Italian folk music, he has barely 
begun. There’s lots more to come from him. 


Like Clockwork 


An impressive new voice recently 
emerged from the flourishing 
Ottawa folk scene. Tony Turner 
writes with the same convincing 
flair expected of Fred Eaglesmith, 
Garnet Rogers and Ian Tamblyn, 
reckons Roddy Campbell 


The personable Tony Turner takes perfection 
far too seriously. A lifetime of spit and polish 
went into his debut disc — the aptly titled A 
Matter of Time. 

So what’s with these geezers in their late 
40s making undeniably impressive first record- 
ings anyway? First David Francey. Now 
Turner. Truly, A Matter of Time is as equally 
affecting as Francey’s Torn Screen Door, but 
for different reasons, of course. 


Tony Turner 

With a warm, engaging voice that falls 
somewhere between a mellow Tom Russell 
and a content Bruce Springsteen, Turner coy- 
ers Canada’s rustic backwater beat with the 
same convincing flair expected of Fred 
Eaglesmith, Garnet Rogers and Ian Tamblyn. 
Ample evidence lies between the stubborn 
determination of a farmer living on the brink 
of the title track and the tragic tale of the pio- 
neer Emmett Hobbs crippled while loading hay. 

“T think I must have lived on a farm or been 
a pioneer in another life,” says the Ottawa- 
based Turner. “Rural settings and working 
people seem more real to me and help frame 
the human qualities I am trying to relate 
through song. The ways we fight against, tame 
and accept the natural world are much like our 
internal struggles with our own nature. It 
seems to be fertile territory to explore both 
kinds of landscape. . . I guess I’m just in love 
with nature. I’m a real Canadian.” 

Credit the Junior Forest Rangers who sent 
him to northern Ontario to plant trees as a 
teenager. 

“That summer, being out there. . .was this 
whole kind of mystical experience of what 
Canada is. It really captures one’s imagination. 
I think that is where I really became interested 
in nature and the wilderness and that sort of thing.” 

The panoramic Pacuare River, published 
elsewhere in this issue, will attest to Turner’s 
maturity. Inspired by a white water raft trip in 
Puerto Rica, it’s a gorgeous panoramic look at 
casual turmoil. More controversial by far, but 
equally as enthralling, is The Ballad of Ty 
Conn — a sympathetic look at the bank robber 
who escaped for 13 days from Ontario’s, 
Kingston Penitentiary in May, 1999. 
Institutionalized since his early teens, Conn 


committed suicide when surrounded by police 
rather than face further time in jail. 

“I was a bit caught up in that story when it 
hit the papers. It was front page news, at least 
in Ontario, for the two weeks he was on the 
run. .. .Then the media dropped it after he was 
killed. But I started reading about him on the 
Internet and I found there was a really interest- 
ing story behind the story. He had a tragic 
upbringing and he was bounced from foster 
home to foster home. . .He would escape, 
steal, and get caught. They would bring him 
back and try to settle him down. This was just 
a common thread throughout his life. 

“T really wanted to bring out the human 
being in Ty Conn and express how he was a 
victim as much as anything else. I think he 
deserved at least that. . .He had been in jail 
basically since he was 16 and he had a 47-year 
sentence by the time he was 32. It just seemed 
that the system was not working for him. But 
he never was violent, which was kind of an 
interesting thing because there were murderers 
who had gotten lighter sentences than what he 
got. I guess he did have a gun, and he was 
holding up people, and that is a violent crime, 
so they gave him increasingly stiff sentences.” 

Tony Turner was born in Toronto in 1953. 
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He remembers fondly as a 10-year-old listen- 
ing to If 1 Had a Hammer on the pop charts. 
The fact that a folk song could be popular and 
have a beat made an indelible impression on 
young master Turner. In 1965, he moved to 
Ottawa with his family and there he stayed 
throughout most of his teenage years. In high 
school, he formed a folk band that covered the 
likes of Bob Dylan, Joni Mitchell and Crosby, 
Stills, Nash & Young before moving on to the 
University of Alberta in the ‘70s to study, what 
else, geography. 

In Edmonton, he would frequently trundle 
down to the Southside Folk Club to hear the 
likes of Stan Rogers and Bill Bourne and occa- 
sionally play in a duo in local lounges to sup- 
plement his student grants. There he would 
strum the Fraser & DeBolt classic Them 
Dance Hall Girls, splendidly revived on A 
Matter of Time. 

“T have always been drawn to the singer- 
songwriter. There is something about it that 
speaks to me. There is something about the 
simplicity and the real focus on lyrics that you 
don’t hear in rock music and other things.” 

Returning to Ottawa, he eventually started 
his own environmental consulting business 
and spent the odd night at Writers’ Block — a 
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loose-knit organization founded by Alex 
Sinclair of Tamarak and Ian Tamblyn that 
helped budding songwriters develop their music. 

“Writing can be such a solitary experience 
and when you can share your progress without 
having to do it in front of an audience it is a 
good thing. For people starting out it is an 
excellent way to get your songs out of the 
closet and into the open. That is what really 
got me into song writing. . .I joined in 1994 
and I found I started writing seriously just 
around that same time — I never use to share 
my songs with other people, but once I started 
doing that in that supportive environment this 
sort of dam burst.” 

Turner eventually became the Writers’ Bloc 
co-ordinator and organized several writing 
workshops led by Ian Tamblyn. He obviously 
made a large impression because Turner 
approached him to produce A Matter of Time. 

“He was really big on pre-production. I 
would go up to his place (in the Gateneau 
Hills) and I would play him a few songs that I 
was considering and he would help me work 
through them. He would ask me the tough 
questions to make sure that they were internal- 
ly consistent and that I was expressing the 
right thing in the right way. So he helped me 
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really refine my songs and got me ready for 
the studio. So I really appreciated that about him. 

“He did that before I asked him to be the 
producer. He was just doing that as kind of a 
helpful thing to a less experience songwriter. 
Then I decided I was going for the CD. I had 
other options, but I liked Ian’s approach. So he 
was very encouraging. After it was all said 
and done I felt that I am a better performer 
now than I was before I went into the record- 
ing studio.” 


WOMEX 2002 


WOMEX, held this year in Essen 
Germany, 24-27 October, is the 
largest of the annual world and 
roots music expos. It incorporates 
not only a trade fair and a confer- 
ence, but a series of artist showcases 
which makes it in effect a small but 
strangely intense festival. Our Tony 
Montague sends dispatches from 


the eye of the hurricane, literally. 

A mini-festival WOMEX 2002 may be in 
terms of music, but it hardly looked or felt 
very festive. The buildings of the Zeche 
Zollverein in which the event was held were, 
until the mid-80s, part of an active colliery and 
industrial complex in the German industrial 
heartland. Earmarked for conversion into a 
centre for the arts and recreation, its massive 
brick structures and 80 metre-high chimneys 
provided a strangely sombre backdrop for a 
global party. 

Cozy it wasn’t. Much of its vast infrastruc- 
ture of pipes, ducts and machinery has been 
preserved. It was like being in a post-industrial 
cathedral, magnificent but also macabre. The 
Zollverein was spacious and grand, but it 
could also feel oppressive, especially after the 
hurricane warning went out. 

But enough wingeing about weather and 
wallpaper (or the lack of). Great music made 
up for myriad discomforts — even the tobacco 
haze of the concert halls. To their credit 
Piranha Kultur, the Berlin-based organizers of 
WOMEX, generously give the artists upwards 
of an hour to perform. As a result fewer acts 
may get showcased than at similar events like 
the North American Folk Alliance but it’s 
more satisfying for the performers themselves 
and for those who aren’t music industry pro- 
fessionals. There was time for the artists to 
relax and hit their stride. However, with so 
much lucre and lustre in the offing the atmos- 
phere inevitably felt pressurized at times. 

One of the most enjoyable experiences was 
actually an off- WOMEX showcase party on 
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the eve of the event. Of the five acts there the 
most impressive were Fanfara Din Cozmesti, a 
Romanian Roma brass band with five tubas 
pumping away, and Havana Open, an all 
women’s son quartet from Cuba, now based in 
Germany. These ladies hit all the right spots - 
they’re all good singers, harmonize tightly, and 
play and sing with warmth and feeling. I pre- 
ferred their show to that of compatriot Polo 
Montafiez who played on the opening night of 
WOMEX itself, though in fairness the sound 
was so poor you couldn’t make out his words 
or appreciate the arrangements. It’s a long way 
for an artist to come and not be heard - not 
properly at least. 

Cara Dillon from Ireland also sang on the 
first evening. She has a nice voice, does nice if 
rather sad songs, and smiles nicely. Kate 
Rusby needn’t lose any sleep. The most inter- 
esting act was Mestre Ambrosio, a six-piece 
band from Recife, playing a high octane blend 
of forro, maracatu and other rhythms from the 
Brazilian north-east. Their show was dynamic, 
but ultimately rather exhausting. Box-player 
and front-man Hélder Vasconcelos, who also 
wielded a metal shaker called a mineiro, 
leaped all over the stage, lay on his back, 
kicked his legs sideways, and jumped into the 
audience — among other capers. It was a bit 
over the top, I wanted to hear more of the 
band’s musicianship, especially from the tal- 
ented rabeca-player Siba. But maybe I was just 
feeling off. Blame it on lemon curry. 

The following night was stellar. It started 
with a salvo fired by the drummers of Badenya 
les Freres Coulibaly. The eight-piece family 
ensemble from Burkina Faso presented a clev- 
erly-choreographed spectacle of percussion 
and dance, as wild as Mestre Ambrosio’s but 
less frenetic. Badenya is a more traditional- 
sounding African outfit than most on the cir- 
cuit, and its members provide visual treats too, 
with brillianty-coloured costumes and heli- 
coptering hairbraids. 

Sadly I had to leave before the end of the 
show to catch Angolan star Bonga, in another 
building, but it was worth the hurried scuttle 
between post-industrial behemoths. As a long- 
time fan I was delighted at last to hear the man 
live. Bonga cut his teeth during the liberation 
war years denouncing the Portuguese colonial- 
ists, and has a voice as raspy as the reco reco 
scraper he plays while singing. The infectious 
lilt of the semba rhythm, a progenitor of 
Brazilian samba, belied the passion of his 
vocals and the politically-charged message of 
his songs. 

The highlight of the evening for me was 
another Lusaphone — 26 year-old Portuguese 
fado singer Mariza. With close-cropped hair 
sculpted into tight blonde waves and thick 
black eye-liner she cuts a dramatic figure. But 


Mariza is much more than make-up and mar- 
keting image. She has real charisma and a 
magnificent voice, and she’s backed by a trio 
of ace acoustic musicians, on Portuguese gui- 
tar, acoustic guitar, and stand-up bass. My 
knowledge of fado and of Portuguese may be 
minimal but there’s no mistaking the quality of 
her phrasing and diction, or the feeling that 
poured out of her songs. At the end of 
Mariza’s performance the crowd howled until 
she returned, appearing suddenly in the audi- 
ence in front of Penguin Eggs’ special envoy. 
The peripatetic ovipositor was treated to an 
‘up close and personal’ presentation of the 
dark charms of fado — unplugged, and quite 
unforgettable. 

To round off a great evening, another dash 
between buildings led to the veteran musicians 
of Bembeya Jazz from Guinea, caught in mid- 
flight with 57 year-old Sekou “Diamond 
Fingers” Diabate beaming down like some 
guitar genie. The band, founded in 1961, has 
recently reunited, and the old boys were evi- 
dently having a great time. Shades here of the 
Buena Vista Social Club. With the Senegalese 
vets of Orchestre Baobab having also reuinit- 
ed, ‘the return of the African veterans’ looks 
like the current world music trend, and on the 
evidence of Bembeya’s performance any fame 
and fortune resulting will be richly-deserved. 
The singing was sweet and soulful, the music 
great for dancing, and the entertainment top- 
notch, horns and all. The next day, when 
Diabate turned up at the fROOTS booth its 
editor Ian Anderson was overheard offering 
prostrate himself at the master’s feet. 

The outstanding acts of the final evening 
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Sekou 
were a part of WOMAD 2002’s special focus 
on music from the Indian ocean. Régis Gizavo 
and Rajery from Madagascar reminded us of 
the wealth of the island’s traditions, and the 
virtuosity of its leading musicians. 

Accordion-player Gizavo and his percus- 
sionist David Mirandon are surely one of the 
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greatest duos in world music. Their complicity 
is extraordinary, and at times it sounded as if a 
whole band was playing. Gizavo’s style is 
equally rich in melodic, harmonic, and rhyth- 
mic subtlety, and Mirandon, playing a small 
drum-kit and an array of other noisemakers 
with his hands, has the quicksilver intelligence 
to follow or anticipate every little dart and dip 
of his fingers on the buttons. It’s wonderful to 
see the intensity of performance in their 
expressions. And the joy on the face of Rajery, 
the last act I caught, was especially moving. 
The winner of this year’s Radio France 
International award, Rajery sang beautifully 
and his prowess on the valiha, a bamboo 
zither, was astonishing for a man who only has 
one hand! He and his three accompanists 
earned rapturous applause for a four-part-har- 
mony a capela song - though they didn’t quite 
manage to silence the boors at the bar. (There 
should be vays of making zem shut up). 

As for Sunday’s special WOMEX Award 
ceremony and concert by Armenian musician 
Jivan Gasparyan, I confess being unable to 
convince my host to drive through a force-11 
gale from the other side of the Ruhr to attend... 
But the lasting impression of Rajery was one 
to savour. Word has it that next year’s 
WOMEX will be in Seville, a stone’s throw 
from fadoland, and hopefully closer to Africa 
in every respect. 


introducing 


Fresh Airs 


North Wind, the latest release 
from Aengus Finnan, features his 
award-winning O’Shaugnessy’s 
Lament. Set among Cobalt, 
Ontario’s, silver mines, Gordon 
Morash considers it the quintessen- 


tial Canadian song and story. 

Back in October, in the midst of her cross- 
Canada jaunt, the Queen spent an evening at 
Roy Thomson Hall in Toronto being enter- 
tained by some of the cultural best this. country 
had to offer. Oscar Peterson was there, as well 
as a contortionist from Cirque du Soleil, the 
Tragically Hip and chanteuse quebecoise 
Ginette Reno. 

Reno’s cri de coeur was a sumptuous little 
ditty that had been a Top 10 hit in 1969 for the 
late actor Richard Harris. On that October 
night, MacArthur Park by American song- 
writer Jimmy Webb — with full orchestral 
accompaniment, and its enigmatic refrain, 
“Someone left the cake out in the rain” — was 
what passed for Canadian to Her Majesty. 

So, whom else would you have called? 
Well, Gordon Lightfoot was missing in action 
due to recovery from abdominal surgery, but 
where were the likes of James Keelaghan, 
Tamarack, Garnet Rogers, Bruce Cockburn, 
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Ian Tyson, all of whom have been known to 
pen songs of Canada and its people. 

And where, for that matter, was Aengus 
Finnan, who suffers from the age-old 
Canadian complaint of being better recognized 
in the United States than in the Dominion. 

Ironically, in October, Finnan, too, would 
feel the touch of royalty, when he received the 
Golden Jubilee Commemorative Medal for his 
work, not as a perpetually-on-tour singer-song- 
writer, but in the area of humanitarian works. 
The Irish-born former schoolteacher from the 
Ontario towns of Shelter Valley and Moosonee 
has appeared lately at such tony venues as the 
Kennedy Center in Washington, D.C. He’s 
been honoured for his business acumen (in 
Canada, he is his own booking agent, promot- 
er, publicist, manager and grant writer), as 
well as his writing. At the 2002 Kerrville Folk 
Festival in Texas, his yeoman work on the a 
cappella O’Shaughnessy’s Lament was hon- 
oured with the New Folk Songwriting Award. 

And naturally, despite the ducat from the 
Queen, you might expect him to have an opin- 
ion on the royal gala’s lineup — and not just 
because he wasn’t there onstage. 

“T lament the fact that so often, popular 
voices get heard and promoted while the voic- 
es that truly reflect this country, the land, and 
her people are left on the street corners hoping 
to pay off their business loans so they can 
write more songs that matter.” 

Songs that matter. O’Shaughnessy'’s Lament, 
from Finnan’s just-released second album, 
North Wind, is indeed one of those. The story 
of a Cobalt, Ont. silver miner’s loss of his wife 
in labour, as well as the twins she was carry- 
ing, has the ring of a modern-day classic. In 
part, this is because of Finnan’s aching per- 
formance, but the song carries the weathered 
feel of an old story, oft told, oft considered. 

If there is a commonality to Finnan’s most 
heart-felt work, it is in his archaic writing 
voice, a trait shared by the very best fiction 
practitioners currently working in the historic 
genre, writers like Wayne Johnston and Guy 
Vanderhaeghe. You’ll hear it on the railroad 
work song, Swing Boys Swing from the new 
album, but also on Finnan’s 1999 debut, Fool’s 
Gold, in songs such as The Ballad of 
Marguerite de la Roche and The War Bride’s 
Waltz. He is accustomed to hearing people 
comment on how he writes far older than his 
30 years, a skill that can be difficult for a 
writer to grasp and make believable. 

“Tt surprises me how often the ‘age’ of my 
songs is commented on,” he says, “but person- 
ally there is no greater honour than to have an 
original composition mistaken for traditional. 
Most of my songs are indeed set in or drawn 
from the past, but I have a grave concern for 
authenticity. I try to cast myself into roles, 
gather research materials, and use ‘method act- 
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ing’ techniques to locate inspiration by 
immersing myself in a particular building, 
area, Or moment in order to feel valid in writing.” 

And sometimes serendipity steps in, as it did 
for O’Shaughnessy’s Lament, written after a 
visit to Cobalt, Ont., Canada’s former silver 
mining capital. He describes the song as a gift 
that he was not expecting to receive on the day 
he visited the miners’ graveyard. 

When he reached the grave of Martin 
O’Shaughnessy, whose wife and twins had 
died at childbirth 40 years before he himself 
was buried, Finnan was overwhelmed by what 
had been ... and what, to a writer, could be. 

“Standing before the grave looking out over 
what is left of Cobalt, the ruins of a mine at 
the base of the hill, the sun setting back slowly 
into the scraggy bush, I thought on what it 
must have felt like to be this man, a miner, 
coming time and time again to visit the grave 
of his family,” he explains of this bolt from the blue. 

“The story was no doubt lived a hundred 
times over in communities across the land, but 
in that moment, swimming with images from 
the day and imagining the long cold walk and 
many silent prayers said and whiskey curses 
slung up to God, I let myself sing a solitary 
line that he might have sung: ‘Oh my sweet 
Rosella May, I miss you dearly.’ ” 

A windblown soundscape is the only accom- 
paniment to Finnan’s baritone, and there is the 
occasional catch in the singer’s throat on the 
recording that tells you this was — and is — no 
easy song to perform. 

Though he was able to compose much of 
the lament as he drove — “I sing it again and 
again until I am at my hotel and able to write 
it down, referring to scrawled notes on a page 
set on the dashboard,” he remembers — certain 
lines and elements, including the softening of 
a death image of the miner’s wife, remained 
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unfinished for over a year. 

“A pitman’s fear, a hard rock man vowing 
no strike of silver could ever replace his love, 
and imagining that he might dig through to her 
grave,” he says, explaining his writing process. 
“This prompts me to sing that he would throw 
all the silver away ‘if I could dig you up and 
hold you one more day.’ In my mind, his love 
is such that he imagines she would be exactly 
as he remembers her. I used that line for a year 
until it was commented on several times as 
being a particularly gruesome image.” 

Eventually, he would change the line to, “If 
I could have you near and hold you one more 
day,” to conform to an audience’s more natural 
visual expectation of “a corpse in his arms by 
the lantern light.” 

Just to cement the importance of 
O’Shaugnessy’s Lament, there is a photo on 
the back of the CD package of Finnan on the 
day, he says, he “stopped at the grave to deliv- 
er the song to its rightful owner.” 

While this might be considered the quintes- 
sential Canadian song and story, there is nev- 
ertheless an identification for any listener with 
a loss that continues for 40 years. That Finnan 
succeeds so well in conveying his miner’s pain 
and loneliness makes not only for a chapter of 
people’s history, but art of the highest order. 

And trust the Americans to recognize it, 
while Finnan struggles to have his albums 
stocked in this country’s record shops. 

“My work is intriguing for American audi- 
ences, and perhaps because they haven't been 
watching me climb a ladder from busker to 
main-stage performer, they take me in as a 
professional international performer right 
away. In Canada, there is a hesitance to 
embrace and help build one of our own. It is 
the age-old story of waiting until we are valued 
elsewhere or receive a Juno to warrant our work.” 


Aengus Finnan 
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It’s five years since 
Chumbawamba took the world by 
storm with their anthem of hope 
and defiance, Tubthumping. It 
topped charts all over the globe, 
was sung at basketball matches and 
football stadiums, attracted numer- 
ous enquiries about corporate use 


and made obscene amounts of money. 

One thing it didn’t do was tempt them to 
sell out. After originally getting together in the 
north of England in the early 1980s as an anar- 
chist antidote to Thatcher’s Britain, they’d 
been indie guerillas ever since, yapping at the 
heels of the establishment and repeatedly shift- 
ing their own musical direction. One hit single 
— no matter how massive — was never going to 
dent their ideals. 

Back from the corporate wars on their own 
label, they’ ve continued to keep everyone 
guessing with shifts in style. But even by their 
own standards their latest trick is extraordinar- 
ily audacious...an album that liberally samples 
the great and the good of the British folk 
scene. Among the voices you’ll hear on the 
latest - and very good - Chumbawamba album 
Readymades are Kate Rusby, Dick Gaughan, 
Lal Waterson, Coope, Boyes & Simpson and, 
most tellingly, the great English traditional 
singer Harry Cox, whose repeated line “They 
sent him to the wars to be slain, to be slain” is 
the epicentre of the album’s keynote track 
Jacob’s Ladder. The band’s guitarist Boff 
reveals that folk music has long been one of 


their passions. Colin Irwin poses the questions. 


Chumbawamba: The informal pose 


Where did your interest in folk music 
begin? 


In the early ‘80s when the anti-nuclear thing 
was happening. There was suddenly a realisa- 
tion that people like Leon Rosselson and Dick 
Gaughan were singing about these things 
whereas a lot of the people we liked at the 
time...Joy Division and The Fall...weren’t 
singing about it. So I went to see them live 
and discovered there was this whole new other 
world out there. We’re not big folkies or any- 
thing but it’s been in the background for a long 
time and we’ ve always done some acapella 
stuff on stage. 


What is the appeal of it? 


Everything from the whole Waterson:Carthy 
thing onwards has been so well informed. It’s 
always had an edge that a lot of other music 
hasn’t. It’s always fascinated by what’s going 
on in the world and that’s a part of folk music 
that people forget. It’s not necessarily political 
— though I think it IS political — it’s being 
aware of the world as well as being beautiful 
music. 


It’s daring to use a sample by Harry Cox... 


Well, all the songs on the album we basical- 
ly started with samples, that was the whole 
idea. We had the samples, put the music to it 
and built the song around it. The sample was 
always the first thing that went on. We made 
lots of little recordings of people like Harry 


Cox, old geezers sitting in pubs singing. We 
were fiddling around and discovered the Harry 
Cox sample fitted that Davy Graham riff Anji 
perfectly and we took it from there. I think it’s 
a beautiful thing to do. 


Was there a definite plan with Readymades? 


Yes. We discuss everything at meetings 
before we do anything and we talked about the 
way samples are almost always American, 
usually black American, whether it’s blues or 
modern hip hop or whatever. We decided it 
would be really nice to sample old British 
voices and try to put them in something con- 
temporary. So we collected loads and loads of 
samples and built constructions on top of 
them. In the end we had 50 or 60 of them but 
half the time they didn’t work because the 
songs were rubbish. 


Must be difficult playing this stuff live... 


Yes, how do you play live a record that’s not 
very live and is built on British folk samples. 
In Europe even the concept of folk music is 
different. In Switzerland, for instance, if you 
talk about folk music it’s alpine horns and 
lederhosen and umpah music, so you have to 
explain what the British tradition is and why 
it’s a good idea to use it. There’s a whole dif- 
ferent perspective. 


You use the great Lal Waterson on Salt Fare, 
North Sea... 


Well, a lot of the music we use is drum 
loops, break beats and so on, stuff from jazz 
records. With Salt Fare, North Sea it’s so elec- 
tronic and so based on Lal Waterson’s voice 
we could just use the sample with electronic 
music and not even turn up. So when we play 
live we sometimes play the samples ourselves. 
The song that uses the Dick Gaughan sample 
is so laid back that it doesn’t work live but we 
really wanted to use that line so we put it 
somewhere else. It’s great to have this big 
rock’n’roll song playing and middle eight 
where you drop and basically playing really 
quietly and Dick Gaughan is coming out of the 
speakers. I love that. 


What was the reaction of the people on the 
folk scene to their stuff being sampled? 


Really brilliant. We’ ve been sampling for 
years but this is the first time we’ve done it 
where virtually everyone was so helpful and 
enthusiastic about it. Usually you get this letter 


back saying ‘We want 100% of the publishing 
and X% of the royalty and it kills you. There 
were a couple of samples we had to take off 
the record because we couldn’t afford what 
they were asking and this was when the pub- 
lishing was owned by an American. I think 
Belle Stewart may have been one. But people 
like Dick Gaughan and Coope, Boyes & 
Simpson were really up for it. We thought 
there might be purists upset about us taking 
the samples out of context but we haven’t had 
any of that reaction at all. Now we want to do 
some dance mixes of some of these people, 
but that might be going a bit too far. 


Anybody you’d really like to use? 


Roy Bailey. We like the idea of taking a 
really beautiful lilting voice and putting back- 
beats around it. Roy does a lot of unaccompa- 
nied stuff and it’d be great to get something 
he’s done and chop it up and mess around with 
it and put beats under it. Superb. He’s one of 
the people who first knocked me out in the ‘80s. 


Were you dancing with the devil when you 
signed to a major label and had the hit with 
Tubthumping? 


We spent a year working out what we could 
and what we couldn’t do when we decided to 
go with it. We were old enough to be cynical 
about it all. We wouldn’t necessarily do it 
again, but I have no problem with it. It was 
interesting and I’m glad we did it. My best 
memory was going to see Burnley, my football 
team and they played it on the tannoy when 
the teams ran out and the whole stadium was 
full of people jumping up and down. I thought 
wow, this is not a Chumbawamba song any 
more. Those people probably didn’t even 
know who it was by, they just knew they liked 
it. It sounds crass to say it but to me that is a 
folk song. 


You didn’t have any qualms about allowing 
your songs to be used in commercials? 


The initial reaction was ‘oh no, we’re not 
going to prostitute ourselves’ but you can actu- 
ally do a lot of good with that money. We were 
careful what we accepted but if some Japanese 
company says, ‘Here’s £100,000 to use 30 sec- 
onds of this track as backing for a TV pro- 
gramme’ we can give that money to buy com- 
puters for children in India or something. The 
amount of money coming in was ridiculous 
but we gave most of it away because we didn’t 
need it at the time. Some cynic said the best 
way to cure an anarchist is to offer him lots of 
money but we were sensible enough not to go 
‘Great, let’s buy big houses and lots of cars 
and jewellery.’ But we’re all happy anyway, 
we didn’t need that. 

Are you anarchists? 
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Yeah. I mean, I don’t wake up in the morn- 
ing and think ‘I’m an anarchist’ but we do 
organise the band on an anarchist model, a col- 
lective. There are eight of us. We don’t vote 
but we discuss everything until we come to an 
agreement. It takes longer than a vote but it 
means everyone is happy. Everything is shared 
equally, the money, the work, everything. 
That’s been instrumental in keeping the band 
together. That’s why we’re still mates after 20 
years. 


Do you ever fall out? 


Yes, but not in the way you read about with 
other bands. I can’t believe some of the stuff I 
read about with other bands. The notion that 
somebody in Chumbawamba would hate 
another person in Chumbawamba is ridiculous. 
If we fall out it gets sorted and it’s never really 
horrible. We know we're all in this together 
and we’re a family. Either that or we’re 
incredibly lucky. Nobody gets ideas above 
their station. 


Often you write vitriolic lyrics couched in 
the sweetest of tunes...is that a deliberate 
ploy to take people offguard to get your 
message across? 


We’re not that clever! We just love melodies 
and harmonies. Even when we were in ridicu- 
lous crap punk bands we were always into 
melodies. We realised the idea of protest music 
or political music has two angles...the guy 
playing acoustic guitar, classic Bob 
Dylan...and loud rock music being all angry 
and shouting about what’s wrong with the 
world. We knew we couldn’t fit into either of 
those two camps, we’re not good enough to do 
either of those things so we just do what we 
can do, which is write melodies. It’s not a cal- 
culated case of trying to draw people in and 
then brainwashing them. It’s just that we love 
a good tune. 


Can music change anything? 


Definitely. We play political music in lots of 
countries and people are open to it. It’s normal 
for music to be part of radical culture. Crosby, 
Stills, Nash & Young and Jimi Hendrix and 
Bob Dylan were like soundtracks to the anti- 
Vietn am War movement. In Britain people are 
often averse to this idea, they say that politics 
and music don’t mix and it doesn’t work. 
Patently it DOES work." 


Will you be doing a follow-up to Readymades? 


No because one thing we always do is keep 
changing. We’re big fans of The Beatles and 
one of the most notable things about them was 
that they kept trying new things. Having said 
that, everyone had such a good experience 
working on that album and getting involved 
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with those people involved in the folk scene 
we'll probably do something else that exploits 
our love of the music. 


Like what? 


I’ve no idea. | remember me and Lou and 
someone else going to see Swan Arcade in the 
“80s somewhere outside Huddersfield and we 
were absolutely enthralled by this absolutely 
amazing acapella singing. It really inspired us. 
We hadn’t worked out the mechanics of 
singing together at that point but we tried real- 
ly hard and made an album of that stuff. We 
were determined to do it, but we didn’t do it 
very well. Now we’ve learned how to do har- 
mony singing we may do something else along 
those lines, but when it will happen I don’t 
know. 


I hear you could be involved in a television 
show... 


There’s a TV company in Liverpool who are 
thinking of making a new version, or a TV 
show based around the idea of the Ewan 
MacColl/Peggy Seeger Radio Ballads. The 
temptation is to get the acoustic guitars out 
and do it the way Ewan and Peggy did it, but 
we’ ve got to be modern and relevant. At the 
same time we don’t want to do pop songs. But 
it would be great to use MacColl’s idea of 


using the quotes of real people about real life 
situations, taking bits of what they say and put 
them into songs. I'd really love to do that. 
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John Reischman plays a rare 
1924 Gibson Lloyd Loar blue- 
grass mandolin with skill enough 
to impress virtuoso Chris Thile. 
The Vancouver-based Reischman 
— a former member of Tony Rice’s 
Unit — now fronts the impressive 
Jaybirds. Budding ornitholigist 
Bob Remington provides the 
Field Guide. 


On October 27, 2002, at approximately 9:20 
p.m. at a house concert in Canmore, Alberta, 
John Reischman cracked a joke. Pretty good 
one, too. It would be unfair to divulge it here 
as it may be the only joke in Reischman’s 
arsenal and it could be years before he works 
up another one. 

This rare outburst of stage patter will no 
doubt be thirlling news to some promoters, 
whose only knock on soft-spoken Reischman 
is that he’s sometimes too laid back. Unlike 
jazz, bluegrass is a genre where audiences 
seem to demand a laugh or two (“Our fiddle 
player is from Buffalo, the rest of us are from 
human parents’’) and feel they haven’t gotten 
their nickel’s worth without a knee slapper at 
the banjo player’s expense (“Can you play 
Over the Hill and Far Away?’). 

Reischman, however, prefers to let his 
mighty mandolin speak for him, which is not a 
bad tradeoff for those content to be awed by 
the music alone. Unequivocally one of the best 
mandolin players in the world, Reischman can 
make his 1924 Gibson Lloyd Loar sound as 
powerful as rock guitar or as tender as a sweet 
caress. Many a proficient mandolinist has been 
occupied for hours attempting to duplicate the 
notes Reischman packs into a 20-second solo, 
only to be left lacking Reischman’s famous 
tone should they succeed. With talent like this, 
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John Reischman & The Jaybirds 


Birds of a Feather pick Whatever 


who needs banjo jokes? 

Reischman’s talents impress colleagues as 
well as fans. Mandolin virtuoso Chris Thile 
singled Reischman out of the audience at last 
year’s Wintergrass festival in Tacoma, 
Washington, telling the audience how he 
copied all of Reischman’s breaks and studied 
his technique. 

“Chris Thile will tell you how much he was 
influenced by John’s tone,” says Jim Nunally, 
guitarist with Reischman’s current bluegrass 
unit, John Reischman and the Jaybirds. “John 
would sound great on any mandolin, but the 
fact that he has one of the rarest mandolins in 
the world, it’s just the perfect combination of 
player and instrument. If you give an incredi- 
ble violinist as Stradivarius, they are going to 
sound that much better and it’s the same thing 
— this incredible musician and this incredible 
instrument. It’s just an absolute privilege to 
play with him.” 

With a pedigree that includes a stint with the 
legendary Tony Rice Unit, Reischman left his 
native California a dozen years ago and settled 
in Vancouver, assembling the Jaybirds after the 
release of his acclaimed, all-original 1999 
instrumental album, Up In The Woods. The 
band, currently touring in support of its second 
album, Field Guide, includes Chilliwack, 
B.C.’s Trisha Gagnon on upright bass, Earl 
Scruggs devotee Nick Hornbuckle of Seattle 
on banjo, Spokane, Washington’s Greg Spatz 
on fiddle and Nunally, a respected San 
Francisco-area guitarist and sound engineer 
soon to be featured on the cover of Flatpicking 
Guitar Magazine. Although he fronts the band 
in name, and selects and approves most of the 
material, Reischman insists the band isn’t real- 
ly about him. 

“It’s called John Reischman and the 
Jaybirds but it’s not me and my backup band,” 
he says. “It’s sort of a benevolent dictatorship. 
It’s really about everybody because they are all 
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“Bluegrass is really about listening to 
the others in the band and not getting 
into a struggle with them, and support- 
ing the lead person whether it be a 
vocalist or a soloist. You really want to 
make the other person sound good.” 

— John Reischman 


so incredibly strong. Jim, you can’t find a bet- 
ter rhythm guitarist and he’s got a great blue- 
grassy voice. Trisha is a fantastic singer and 
her bass playing is right on the money. Nick 
really studied Earl Scruggs and Greg is perfect 
with all those bluesy backups and rhythmically 
everybody feels the pulse the same way. I just 
feel fortunate to be playing with these four 
other great people.” 

Spatz, nicknamed “Sugar” for his sweet 
playing, typifies the great sound each player 
brings to the Jaybirds. “They’re all ‘tone’ play- 
ers,” says Reischman, also a sought-after 
instructor who emphasizes to his students what 
he calls the “three T’s”” — taste, timing and tone. 

“T guess taste is a little harder to define. 
Rhythmically you really want to have your 
time together. Bluegrass is really about listen- 
ing to the others in the band and not getting 
into a struggle with them, and supporting the 
lead person whether it be a vocalist or a 
soloist. You really want to make the other per- 
son sound good. And, for me, tone is very 
important — just having a clear, full sound 
rather than a tinny, thin sound.” 

Field Guide showcases the writing talents of 
most of the Jaybirds, with eight of the 16 cuts 
written or co-written by band members. As 
with their self-titled debut CD, the music 
could be described as old-time with bluegrass 
drive. The CD opens with cuts taken from two 
of contemporary old-time music’s brightest tal- 
ents — Lonesome Dove, a traditional song 
recently covered by Dirk Powell, and She 
Could Have Loved Him, an original by Carol 
Elizabeth Jones of the duo Jones and Leva. 

Reischman penned two original instrumen- 
tals — Holy Jumped Up, a Monroe-style fiddle 
tune, and Plum Tree, a Norman-Blake style 
number he wrote while sitting under the plum 
tree in his back yard. He and Gagnon co-wrote 
a vocal, In the Darkest Hour, while 
Hornbuckle contributed the banjo instrumen- 
tals Arrowhead and Crooked Man. Nunally has 
also come up with a great prison song, 
Shackled and Chained. Perhaps the catchiest 
number on the CD, though, is Gagnon’s Over 
the Levee, about a town threatened by a 
spring flood. 

“It’s a really great tune,” says Reischman. 
“In her old band, Tumbleweed, Trisha wrote a 
bit and I knew she could write good songs. I 
was mentioning we needed something up 
tempo and that’s what she came up with. It’s 
got this great melody.” 

Spatz takes flight on Hop High Ladies, also 
known in similar versions and The Devil Uncle 
Joe and Miss MacLeod’s Reel. Reischman 
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never knows which songs people will take to 
on a CD. Nesser, a song from his Up In The 
Woods CD, has become a jam standard at blue- 
grass festivals. “It’s a real compliment,” he says. 

The Jaybirds have done most of their tour- 
ing West of the Rockies but seem poised to 
expand their boundaries after playing at the 
International Bluegrass Music Association’s 
annual showcase in Louisville, Kentucky in 
October. 

“We got a lot of positive feedback. People 
are talking to us about a European tour and 
some of the big eastern festivals like 
MerleFest were favorably impressed.” 

Audiences in the bluegrass heartland of the 
American southeast tend to prefer hard-core 
traditional bands and sometimes attach a stig- 
ma to the so-called smoother sounding 
“California” or “West-Coast” bands, although 
Reischman takes exception to the distinction. 

“One of the reviews of the first album sort 
of lumped us in with these bands that they say 
have a smooth, gentle edge and all that stuff. It 
may be smooth in one respect but it’s not 
“smooth-slick.’ I kind of react to that descrip- 
tion because I think it’s pretty traditional 
sounding the way we approach it. All the 
rough edges haven’t been smoothed over. 

“T don’t know what the typical West Coast 
sound is. I think folks from the West Coast in 
some ways are more traditional than some of 
the eastern bands. It always seemed like there 
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“A quite beautiful album.” 
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were bands like Vern Williams and High 
Country in California that were just straight 
down-the-line traditional bluegrass. One of the 
most respected dobro players now is Rob Ickes 
and he grew up in the Bay area. At the IBMA 
showcase there were was a real good represen- 
tation of good bands from the West — Sam 
Hill from Oregon, Frontline from the Pacific 
Northwest, Open Road from Colorado.” 

Born in 1955, Reischman got his first man- 
dolin at age 16 and was exposed to bluegrass 
from TV shows. He is also eminently respect- 
ed in other genres, playing jazz and swing 
with Seattle-area guitarist John Miller and 
Brazilian music with Vancouver’s Celso 
Machado. “He’s just a fabulous musician and 
songwriter. Celso used to play with the great 
choro players in Brazil. Playing Brazilian 
music with Celso is like playing bluegrass 
with Jimmy Martin.” 

Pressed on his favorite type of music, 
Reischman says he can’t choose. “That’s a 
tough question. I love playing bluegrass, espe- 
cially in the Jaybirds. It’s still a challenge 
playing something that sounds traditional and 
sounds new, too, rather than totally mimicking 
Bill Monroe — things that sound in the style 
yet has your own creative touch on it. I love 
the Latin stuff and the jazz I do with John 
Miller. I feel really fortunate to have these 
musical outlets to play the music I like, so I 
wouldn’t say I like one over the other .” 


The Jaybirds have adopted the single-micro- 
phone set-up favored by many bluegrass 
bands, although in their case it’s two micro- 
phones — a pair of 15-year-old AKG 451 
EB’s of Nunally’s that he uses in his studio, 
where the Jaybirds record. Although Nunally 
concedes the band sacrifices some volume, the 
tonal quality of the instruments is far superior 
to plugged-in acoustic guitars. The band con- 
trols its own “mix” by moving in and out of 
the range of the mics and also has no need for 
monitors. Reischman says the band is benefit- 
ting from the O’ Brother phenomenon, which 
he says has expanded people’s interest in bluegrass. 

“We played an arts council showcase in 
B.C. and afterwards people came up to us and 
said ‘I really hadn’t heard this type of music or 
thought I didn’t like it,’ but now they want it 
as part of their season and are impressed with 
the musicianship.” 

Even the banjo jokes seem to have subsided, 
says Hornbuckle: “Prior to O’ Brother I think a 
lot of people’s impression of bluegrass and 
old-time music was that it’s kind of goofy and 
not really all that cool. But you look at Man of 
Constant Sorrow by the Soggy Bottom Boys 
— that thing has a got a groove a mile wide. It 
is very contemporary and I think has opened a 
lot of people’s eyes to the music. I think audi- 
ences are a bit more sophisticated now.” 

Perhaps Reischman was ahead of his time 
on avoiding the jokes after all. 
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Greeted with the usual abundance 
of enthusiasm, The Henrys latest 
recording, Joyous Porous, shuffles 
back and forth on the blue high- 
ways that seperate Charles Mingus 
from Sol Ho’opii. Just don’t expect 
to see them live anytime soon. ““We 
don’t actively pursue work,” Don 
Rooke tells Roddy Campbell 


They frequently play musical chairs, The 
Henrys do. Which partially explains why they 
appear content to only occasionally emerge 
from their Toronto lair. 

With a flexible lineup, bolstered once in a 
while by the singing of the extraordinary, enig- 
matic Mary Margaret O’ Hara, the largely 
instrumental Henrys make recordings quite 
unlike anyone else on the good planet roots. 
As they would structured around lynchpin Don 
Rooke’s Kona — a rare, acoustic slide guitar 
made in California in the 1920s from Hawaii’s 
koa hardwood — and an ever evolving posse of 
blue-blood musical pedigrees that have indi- 
vidually spent stints with such diverse talents 
as Solomon Burke, Bill Frisell, k.d. lang, 
Bruce Cockburn and Daniel Lanois. 

They’ve been at it for 10 years now, and 
have one cassette and a quartet of universally 
acclaimed discs to show for their efforts, the 
most recent of these, Joyous Porous, among 
them. It arrives four years after the release of 
Desert Cure — a now out of print collector’s 
item — and ought to stimulate whole scale 
national re-appraisal of their complex yet strik- 
ingly refreshing timeless tunes. But don’t bet 
on it. Gigs beyond the boundaries of their 
favourite borough are as rare as Stanley Cup 
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The Henrys 


King Kona versus The Music Machine 


parades on their hometown Queen Street. 
Besides, they’re often perceived as deliberate- 
ly courting anonymity. Look at the sleeve of 
Joyous Porous: the only adult in sight wears a 
Mickey Mouse mask. And they offer photos of 
their instruments for our front cover spread. 
Strange beasts these Henrys. 

“The band, as you may have noticed, 
changes partly due to the fact that we don’t 
work that often, and partly due to the fact we 
work in, either other situations, or have kids, 
or whatever,” says that nice man and original 
Henry, Don Rooke. “These reasons seem to 
add up and we don’t actively pursue work. We 
do get offered gigs and we usually do say yes. 
Plus Joyous Porous, we’re not just going out 
and selling it. We don’t really hustle our 
records. There are so many good bands around 
that if you’re not really out there hustling, 
you're not really going to get much work. So, I 
guess we try to keep the band going, keep 
doing gigs, and keep making records. By any- 
body’s standards it is a fairly low output.” 

Lazy sods then, it appears they’re not. 
Kindred spirits of Zubot & Dawson, The 
Henrys’ recordings shuffles back and forth on 
the blue highways that seperate Charles 
Mingus from Sol Ho’opii. That covers a lot of 
territory for sure, especially with their various 
unique excursions into blues, folk, funk and 
country. Just listen to their amazing take on 
Blind Willie Johnson’s, God Moves On The 
Water, for the latest David Stuff compilation, 
Dark Was The Night, which features amongst 
others Martin Simpson, Three Mustaphas 
Three and Bob Cooper & The Cooper Family. 
Stuff is responsible for the much lauded The 
Acoustic Folk Box — a four CD set that high- 
lights the acoustic folk revival in Britain from 
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the ‘50s to the present. Anyway, God Moves 
On The Water is sparse and spooky and splen- 
did, with O’ Hara typically mesmerizing and 
Rooke’s slide playing the axle on which it all 
revolves. 

“Originally when I first started playing the 
guitar, I was a fan of [Ry] Cooder and Duane 
Allman and stuff. This was in high school. So, 
I was always interested in slide, but I played a 
little bit lap style, mostly bottleneck. And then 
I really got into the guitar and I just worked on 
that for years, but I got back into lap steel 
because I felt if I was going to make any kind 
of a mark as a player, I thought it was maybe 
a more natural instrument for me. I also felt 
like there were so many incredibly good guitar 
players around that I would never attain that 
level. So it was kind of a specializing move.” 

The Kona he first heard played by David 
Lindley on a Trio track, To Know Him Is To 
Love Him. It’s distinct, pure sound and versa- 
tility appealed to Rooke. Finding one would 
prove another matter. Eventually an associate 
brought a facsimile back from New Zealand. 
And that did for a while until his friends found 
an original in a store in Rochester, NY. 

“Sure enough he had one in the basement, 
dusty and stringless. And I took my Martin — a 
mid ‘70’s Martin that I was never too crazy 
about — down and traded it. I actually got the 
Kona and some cash. Nice guy, he phoned me 
that night and said, ‘I just phoned a friend in 
Boston and told him that I sold this thing and 
he said it was really worth. . .,’ whatever it 
was worth. But the point of his call was, “So 
you’ve got a nice guitar - take care of it’. 

Rooke actually started out in a fiddle and 
guitar duo in High School. He would later 
interview the great Quebec fiddler Jean 
Carignan and jazz guitarist Lenny Breau for an 
arts magazine he worked for on leaving 
school. But we digress. . .He eventually wound 
up touring in Mary Margaret O’Hara’s band 
and recording the much-lauded, Miss America. LP. 

“We’ ve remained friends and she actually is 
the only one who has sung on every record. 
We had a tape that preceded our first CD. So 
she sings on that too. She has sung on every- 
thing and it is just my luck, I think, that she is 
interested in the project when it comes time to 
record. It’s always a shock for me how quickly 
she can assimilate a song and turn it into 
something better than it was before. . .If you 
think we keep a low profile, she does a much 
better job at it.” 

Rooke and his pal Paul Pasmore on bass 
took their first steps as Henrys around 1990. 
The origins of their name deserves mention. 

“When I called the band that, I had no idea 
we would still be doing this some 12 years 
later. But I was walking down the street one 
day and I had a tie on and a couple of tough 
guys pulled up beside me in their car as I was 
walking and went at the same speed as I did. 
And this guy leaned out and looked at me and 
said, ‘“How’s it going Henry?’ His idea of a put 
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down which I think was pretty funny. That’s 
where, not only did we get the band name, but 
the name for our first cassette.” 

How’s It Going? featured several Rooke 
originals plus covers of Lindley, Cooder and a 
Leo Kottke tunes. In 1994, Rooke released 
Puerto Angel with an expanded lineup that 
included drums, electric guitar, brass, fiddle 
and accordion. Highlights included the beauti- 
ful Dark Dear Heart from O’ Hara, that Holly 
Cole later covered. Demon Records in the 
U.K., whose stable included Elvis Costello and 
Nick Lowe, saw fit to pick it up. Demon, how- 
ever, would shortly thereafter go broke. 

“We played at a festival in New Zealand 
that Elvis Costello was at and I left a little card 
in his inbox. He didn’t respond to it or any- 
thing; although, that was a strange festival. 
Because as the festival was going on, the pro- 
moter was going bankrupt. Costello actually 
wouldn’t go on the stage until he was paid.” 

The Henrys continued to mutate with 
Changing Grace (1996) and Desert Cure 
(1998). Now four years later comes Joyous 
Porous with the customary revolving door of 
musicians. At the heart of this record of course 
is Rooke, but this time around he had ample 
imput from multi-instrumentalist, Michael 
White. It took a year recording one or two 
days a week for them to put it together. 

“We'd have to adjourn to go and pick up our 
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kids after school. But working maybe one or 
two days a week gave us the opportunity to 
listen to what we had done, go back to it with 
fresh ears, make changes. We had the time to 
be creative as possible. That often meant push- 
ing ourselves as far as the sounds were con- 
cerned and usually dialing them back at the end.” 

Whatever, Joyous Porous ups the ante on all 
counts and has been rightfully greeted with an 
abundance of enthusiasm. Lavishly recorded, it 
meanders into the realm of ambiance, albeit 
with all the discerning discretion of a Bill 
Frisell, flirts with the likes of Charlie Mingus’s 
Goodbye Pork Pie Hat and emerges unscathed 
amidst the convulsive beauty of their own 
idiosyncratic sonic shuffle. As such, it’s their 
most challenging disc to date. 

“T agree. It has more challenging elements 
and some sounds that are less familiar and 
probably a little harder to get a handle on. 
There are definitely songs on there that are 
more avant-garde. It has been four years since 
we’ve done our last record so we’ve evolved a 
bit. Michael and I’ve done a certain amount of 
soundtrack work in the meantime that inevitably 
has an affect on the way we construct a piece. 
And we are just drawn to those sorts of sounds 
that are not easily found. . .’ ve used muted 
guitar sounds on a lot of songs on the record. 
That’s just an attempt to make it sound a bit 
more primitive. 
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“We love Bob Snider. He’s an amazing 
songwriter and amazing personality.” 
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“It’s just finding a blend that sounds con- 
vincing. I think that finding a voice that some- 
how combines them is what were working at 
and probably getting a little closer to as the 
records progress. So I think it’s just listening 
to a lot of different kinds of music and then 
writing and arranging in a style that, at the 
best of times, incorporates without sort of 
quoting directly. . . I definitely encourage, for 
instance, if a song is leaning more towards a 
country not playing country, not as a rule, but 
basically trying to play music without playing 
a style. So I suppose you can say the concepts 
in most of the song writing are mine but the 
credit has to be given to all the players for 
being able to play in those styles.” 
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Kerry Doole rounded up a bunch 
of bikers the first time he inter- 
viewed Steve Earle. Earle could 
then discuss Harleys in between 
questions. This time around, he ele- 
quently talked at length about his 
new disc Jerusalem and its topical 
track, John Walker Blues. “If I can 
stop shooting dope for eight years, 
then we can sort out the Middle East 
thing,” he tells our man. 


Hard to think of another artist with a more 
colourful career than Steve Earle: singer- 
songwriter, producer, record label executive, 
author, actor, activist and just about full-time 
shit disturber. 

Ft. Monroe-born, Nashville-based, Earle 
began playing rockabilly and became a leading 
light in the “New Traditionalists” phenomenon 
that (albeit briefly) gave country music a 
much-needed kick in the ass in the late ‘80s 
via such albums as Guitar Town and Exit 0. 

The fiery country meets hard rock sound of 
1988’s Copperhead Road, which featured The 
Pogues on Johnny Come Lately, gave Earle his 
biggest commercial hit (four times platinum in 
Canada, gold in the States), but his life and 
career hit the skids. Heroin addiction and gen- 
eral reckless behaviour landed him behind 
bars, but he surprised many by kicking the 
habit and becoming creatively rejuvenated. 

An English critic recently called him 
“pathologically productive.” That’s about 
right, given that his controversial new CD 
Jerusalem is his sixth in as many years. His 
most overtly political album, it caustically cri- 
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Steve Earle 


tiques American foreign and domestic policy, 
with one song, John Walker's Blues, empathis- 
ing with American Taliban John Walker Lindh. 

Earle traverses bluegrass, country, folk, 
Celtic, pop, and an assortment of rock styles. 
He even covered Kurt Cobain’s Breed on 
Sidetracks. He’s found time to launch roots 
label, E-squared, co-produce such acclaimed 
albums as Lucinda Williams’ Car Wheels On 
A Gravel Road and Ron Sexsmith’s Blue Boy, 
write a play, act, publish a well-received col- 
lection of short stories, Doghouse Stories, and 
work tirelessly fighting against the death 
penalty, for the banning of landmines, and in 
support of Amnesty International. 

A chat with Earle in Toronto recently marks 
the fifth time I’ve interviewed him and more 
professional than one memorable meeting 
circa 1990. The only way yours truly could 
lure him down to a magazine office on a 
Saturday afternoon was to round up a bunch of 
bikers with whom he could discuss Harleys in 
between my questions! 

Even then, he was eloquent and outspoken, 
making him a treat for a journalist. We kicked 
off this chat by discussing the initial contro- 
versy-laced reaction to Jerusalem. 

“The people I expected to react negatively 
did so,” explains Earle. “The reviews have 
been mostly good and people seem to under- 
stand why I feel the way I feel. On this press 
tour, I did an in-store in Chicago, and there 
were 350 people, so I don’t think I’m losing 
anybody. 

“T had four young Muslims there. They’d 
never bought my records before, and just 
wanted to thank me for even talking about this 
stuff. Any shit I get from anybody else is 
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“My connection to him is that I 
have a 20-year-old son. The first 
thing that occurred to me was, 
‘He’s got parents. They must feel 
sick.’ He was already looking out- 
side his culture. He came to Islam 
through hip-hop. It is a very 
American story.” 

— Steve Earle on JohnWalker 


worth it for that. I got a one star from The 
New York Post and that is now my career 
benchmark. If I’m not pissing them off, I 

won't be happy!” 

He’s a little evasive when asked whether the 
Walker Lindh family has heard John Walker’s 
Blues. 

“They’re aware of it, but I don’t want to get 
into how. They haven’t contacted me, and | 
probably wouldn’t tell anybody if they had. 
They are going through enough. I just felt 
everybody was lining up to demonise this kid, 
nobody was humanising him. If you were 
being judged as publicly as he was, you at 
least deserve to be judged as a human being. 

My connection to him is that I have a 20- 
year-old son. The first thing that occurred to 
me was, ‘he’s got parents. They must feel 
sick.’ He was already looking outside his cul- 
ture. He came to Islam through hip-hop. It is a 
very American story. It could have happened 
to my or anybody’s kid. I really believe that.” 

On the perceptive liner notes of Jerusalem, 
Earle writes that, “Lately I feel like the loneli- 
est man in America.” That was in reference to 
his own reaction to the Sept. 11 attacks and 
their aftermath, a situation yet to be addressed 
widely by our artists. Sure, we’ ve had the 
reactionary babbling of Toby Keith and (sadly) 
Neil Young, but where are all your peers, Steve? 

“T think it is early,” he notes. “Not just song- 
writers, but everybody. I think I am in a 
unique position to empathise with the people 
who aren’t saying anything yet because of all 
the work I have done against the death penalty 
in the States. What I learned was that I would 
never change it or the criminal justice system 
if I wasn’t very sensitive to the anger and the 
pain of victims family members. In a sense, on 
Sept. 11, we all became victims’ family mem- 
bers. What you are seeing are early kneejerk 
reactions. I think people are genuinely afraid 
of dishonouring the memory of all those peo- 
ple who died, but I think the mourning period 
will end. There is so much dangerous stuff 
going on as a result of Sept. 11. I just happen 
to be more afraid of our reaction to that than 
of a terrorist attack. Curtailing my civil liber- 
ties is more likely to happen to me than an 
attack by terrorists, so it is natural to react to 
the thing you’re most afraid of.” 

Earle praises his record label head (Danny 
Goldberg of Artemis) for giving him freedom 
to be controversial. “That’s a unique position 
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for me. More than once, I’ve been told that I’d 
sell more records if I kept my mouth shut on 
certain things. I think that’s true. But I sell 
enough records to make a really good living. 
How much money can you spend? It just gets 
me in trouble. My kids are in private school, I 
drive a new car, so I’m OK.” 

The first four cuts on Jerusalem are overtly 
political, while other tracks (What’s A Simple 
Man To Do and The Truth) effectively address 
the themes of illegal migrants and death row 
prisoners within a more traditional folk song 
approach. 

The album closes out on an optimistic note 
with the title track. “I think there is something 
we’re supposed to learn there,” he says of 
Jerusalem. “The upside is if we can get it right 
there, everything else will be easy. If I can 
stop shooting dope for eight years, then we 
can sort out the Middle East thing (laughs).” 

Also featured are more personal tunes like 
Go Amanda and I Remember You, a lovely 
duet with Emmylou Harris. “ / Remember You 
was one of the first things I wrote, before | 
knew where this record was going. I had writt- 
ten a duet for me and Lucinda Williams, one 
for my sister [Stacey Earle], one for Iris 
DiMent, and Emmy was starting to get pissed! 
There has to be some sort of balance. On the 
last record, it was mostly chick songs and the 
odd topical thing, here it is the opposite. | 
don’t know what else I'd have done in this 
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atmosphere.” 

As is typical with Earle, Jerusalem is highly 
eclectic musically. He stresses that ‘we have 
made more diverse records than this. El 
Corazon and Transcendental Blues are so all 
over the place that this one appears in compar- 
ison more focused. I’m lucky that me and [co- 
producer] Ray Kennedy and my brother 
[Patrick] have been making records in that stu- 
dio [Room & Board in Nashville] for a while 
now, and have found a way to glue everything 
together sonically and get away with murder 
stylistically, ‘cos there is still a vibe that runs 
through it that is me and us.” 

Earle is modest about his ability as a multi- 
instrumentalist (guitar, bass, mandolin, banjo, 
harmonium, harmonica and organ here). “I’m 
really bad on everything except the guitar. | 
play mandolin in two keys, but I play it differ- 
ently than most people, so it’s worth doing. I 
had banjos at different points in my life, but 
always tried to play it in key, to bluegrass tuni- 
ungs. But then I was teaching at the Old 
School in Chicago for a couple of months. 
They have a music store there, 

and I kept wandering in. I picked up one of 
Bart Ryder’s banjos. He makes replicas of old- 
time banjos that aren’t made any more. Mostly 
open back, internal resonator banjos, fretless 
banjos. I picked up a White Lady copy that 
was tuned to double C. I’d never gotten into 
those modal and minor mountain tunings, and 
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it was like ‘OK, this I what I can do with this 
instrument.’ 

“The first thing I did was write The Truth. I 
recorded a Pete Seeger song, Walking On 
Death Row, for a Pete tribute that was out last 
year, and I played banjo on that. On The Truth 
I’m just playing with my fingers. I found a 
way of playing banjo that I can relate to, that’s 
more like the way I play guitar and mandolin.” 

Earle was playing bluegrass before it 
became a fad. “I have been all about ‘I told 
you so’ with that” he says of the O’ Brother 
revival. “I went out of my way to make a blue- 
grass record with The Mountain. Bluegrass is 
actually a pretty new form of music, based on 
older forms. Bill Monroe invented this incredi- 
bly sophisticated form of music. We just put 
the Bluegrass Dukes together for one gig, and 
I’d forgotten how hard that shit was, but we 
had a great time doing it. I'll make another 
bluegrass record. I’ve been toying around with 
the idea of taking my great four-piece rock 
band, using that as a rhythm section, then tak- 
ing some players I know in Ireland. I have to 
do that sometime.” 

The prolific Earle shows no sign of slowing 
down. “It’s better to be called pathologically 
productive than a serial husband, which I got a 
few years back [he’s been married seven 
times!],” he laughs. 

For our sake, let’s hope his rush of creativity 
continues. 
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The Duhks 


Your Daughters & Your Sons 
Independent 
DCD 001 


Scruj MacDuhk crashed and burned some- 
time last year. But from the ashes has risen, 
The Duhks. Which essentially means Leonard 
Podolak’s five-string banjo is all that remains 
of the original Winnipeg-based outfit. So gone 
are the daft, fake Irish accents that proved 
such an irritant on their last recording. And in 
Tania Elizabeth, Podolak has a recruited a fid- 
dler of ridiculously superb skills. Not that 
vocalist Jessica Harvey and multi-instrumen- 
talist Jordan McConnell are slouches, far from 
it. Both make sterling contributions to the 
seamless merriment that swaggers back and 
forth between innovative instrumental Irish, 
Scottish and Quebecois sets of tunes and 
unique covers of the old-time, country, folk of 
Gillian Welch (Rock Of Ages) and Woody 
Guthrie (Pretty Boy Floyd). More important 
still, they appear totally relaxed and thorough- 
ly enjoying themselves recording the Le 
Meunier et la Jeune Fille and Les Quatre Fer 
en L’air. Only with The Trooper And The 
Maid do they get their wings clipped, some- 
what. Again it’s the accents. And the cleverly 
arranged Tommy Sand’s title-track deserves 
much more passion. Better by far The Bantry 
Girls Lament, a glorious rendition with 
Harvey’s singing fit to break hearts at the rate 
of knots. Hats off then to The Duhks. They’ ve 
made a record of undeniable interest and vital- 
ity well deserving of bold headlines. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Manu Chao 
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The Duhks 
man’s never lost his sense of adventure in 
music. His last studio disc might have been a 
disappointment, largely recycling the ideas he 
explored on the excellent Clandestino, but this 
live disc, taken from a French appearance is 
almost a non-stop greatest hits medley, reach- 
ing all the way back to his Mano Negra days 
with songs like Mala Vida and King Kong Five. 

With 29 tracks in a little over an hour it’s 
almost a Ramones-style journey through the 
past, the songs all knocked into new shape by 
Chao and his new band, Radio Bemba Sound 
System, who can happily and smoothly switch 
from reggae and ska (the real basis of his 
sound) to mariachi to punk and hip-hop (just 
listen to The Monkey). There’s a heartfelt 
cover of the reggae classic Blood And Fire 
tucked among Chao’s own material. It’s a 
show that raises the pressure as it goes, one of 
the few live albums that actually captures the 
atmosphere and sweat of what was obviously a 
great gig up there with James Brown’s Live at 
the Apollo or the Stones’ Get Yer Ya-Yas Out. 
It proves that Chao has gone beyond being a 
world music artist; he’s now a force of musical 
nature. 

— By Chris Nickson 


Boban Markovic Orkestar 

Live In Belgrade: The Best Trumpet of 

Guca. 

Piranha 

CD-PIR 1685 

The Boban Markovic Orkestar’s Live in 
Belgrade is not recommended for the hung- 
over. Nine crazed Serbians honking away on 
horns while two more happily bash at drums in 
no way constitutes a morning-after cure. 
Otherwise, the Orkestar offers a maniacal 
good time. The closest approximation is the 
World Saxophone Quartet crossed with 
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Recordings 


Cubanismo, but playing Gypsy brass music. In 
other words, this album is great fun. 

“They don’t need no stinking drum 
machines,” enthuses Martin Hager in his liner 
notes for the recording. Darn right. Bandleader 
and flugelhornist Boban Markovic has assem- 
bled a terrific band of horns. They blast away 
in unison, tubist Sasa Stanjevic anchoring the 
CD’s nine tunes, while the brass blare out over 
top. 

Everything the band plays — their version 
of Hava Naguila is an instant Klezmer classic- 
-is greeted with an appreciative roar by the 
assembled crowd on this live album — which 
brings us to Guca. That’s the annual 
“Woodstock of Brass Music,” that attracts 
some 300,000 people to the small Central 
Serbian town. The festival culminates in a bat- 
tle of the brass. Not surprisingly on the evi- 
dence of this CD, the Orkestar is a frequent 
winner — bold and infectious, it’s certain to 
win many new fans with this lively album. 

— By Charles Mandel 


Tom Phillips and the Men of 


Constant Sorrow 
The Essential 


Independent 
Sorrow 002 623667206976 


There is something intrinsically “fun” and 
mesmerizing about the hurtin’ side of country 
music where love goes bad, sorrows are 
drowned in late night honky tonks, and 
escaped from down the road. Even though we 
know from experience you can’t run away 
from or drown problems. The humanity is in 
the trying I guess. 

This is Tom Phillips world — Beer Stained 
Memories, Closin’ Time, Down in the Desert, 
and please Jesus don’t come Knocking”. A 
world where the Men of Constant Sorrow (all 
ten of them on this CD) provide a musical 
track to bleery eyed Tom Phillips truths. A 
hurtin’ slide guitar here, and mournful accor- 
dian there, the territory is familiar and they do 
a honky tonkin’ job of it. 

The Essential is Tom Phillips sophomore 
recording effort. He has spent a long time hon- 
ing his craft as a songwriter and has developed 
into a great songwriter. The true strength of 
this disc is his songwriting. Every song is ter- 
rific and a couple are sterling. 

Like a Rodeo joins my growing list of “per- 
haps the best song ever written”. In it, Phillips 
cracks the songwriting formula wide open. He 
picks a perfect original metaphor and lays out 
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it — verse by verse — like a diamond, cut, pol- 
ished and perfect, catching all the reflections 
possible in the available light. Every word is 
right and in the right place. Like a Rodeo is an 
achingly beautiful song. And The Essential 
proves Tom Phillips is ready to take on the 
world. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


Various Artists 

Latinique 

Ryko 

REST73754 

Right from the beginning, with St. 
Germain’s unique, pulsating syncopation of 
salsa and disco, Latinique shows its saucy 
verve. If after 30 seconds your head isn’t bob- 
bing to the absolutely infectious mix of Latin 
and pop...well then, you must be dead. 

The big complaint here is a lack of liner 
notes. Just who is it who blows that fine trum- 
pet solo on St. Germain’s Soul Salsa Soul any- 
how? But that’s a minor quibble. While it 
might seem like sacrilege to try and improve 
on an already almost perfect music form, 
Latinique moves salsa, samba, mambo and 
other familiar forms in a new, even more 
danceable direction. 

Kid Frost’s cool rap on La Raza brings the 
barrio to the music, while Cubanismo’s slip- 
pery brassy arrangements need no introduc- 
tion. Nor do Sly and Robbie. Here the famed 
duo add some Latin spice to their typically 
funky arrangements. 

Not everything is so...er, horny (or should 
that be brassy?). Masters at Work begins with 
a Boz Skaggs-style funk with an overlaid 
Spanish guitar solo before a wretched drum 
machine kicks in for a George Benson rip-off. 


And Pink Martini’s cocktail version of No Hay 


Problema is merely cute. Far better is Bebel 
Gilberto’s dance floor vamp, Sem Contencao, 


an excitable contribution that, yes, recalls the 
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Girl from Ipanema with its cool, flat vocals 
even as the percussion and electronics encour- 
age dance floor action. Purists will shake their 
heads; others will just shake their hips. 
— By Charles Mandel 


Ruthie Foster 

Runaway Soul 

Blue Corn Music 

BCM0202 

This release is Ruthie’s third and I’m sorry 
to say I’ve never heard of her. Yet on the 
strengths of the fourth track — Home — alone, 
I’m forced to track down the rest of her work. 
She’s basically a Texas-honed folkie yet the 
rich calibre of music that resonates from this 
release encompasses generous elements of 
blues, soul and gospel. Credit producer Lloyd 
Maines for crystalline production and well- 
grounded pop sensibilities that lift this work 
onto a larger stage. The combination of 
Ruthie’s rich, vibrant vocals and the harmonies 
of musical partner Cyd Cassone make for a 
unique edge that uplift each composition while 
Maines’ rich string accompaniment distinguish 
the album’s better tracks, of which there are 
many. Her piano-driven Give You My Love is 
an instant soul classic worthy of Holland- 
Dozier-Holland. 

— By Eric Thom 


The Holmes Brothers 
Righteous! 


Rounder Heritage Series 

1166-11588-2 

I have been to heaven and it is a Holmes 
Brothers’ concert. Hallelujah! More than 30 
years experience counts for something and 
brothers Wendell and Sherman, together with 
the phenomenal Popsy Dixon, have come to 
redefine ‘soul’ with a near-spiritual conviction 
that has converted many a fan. Their untouch- 
able, bullet-proof grooves cut across all gen- 
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The Holmes Brothers 


res: soul, funk, country, gospel, R & B, rock- 
’n’roll and blues, to create a style that is 
uniquely their own. Each Holmes Brothers 
composition is designed around strong lead 
vocals, rich harmonies, shimmering lead gui- 
tar, and a rhythm section that answers the 
question, “What is hip?”. If they couldn’t play 
a note, the combination of Wendell’s gruff 
tenor to Sherman’s beefy baritone and the 
secret weapon of Popsy’s other-worldy falsetto 
would be event enough. The fact that they can 
outplay musicians half their age any day of the 
week only makes them all the more essential. 
Climb aboard this soul train sampler and bear 
witness to one of the sweetest sounds on earth. 
Better still, see them live and buy everything 
they’ve done for maximum effect. 

— By Eric Thom 


Abdul Tee-Jay 

Rokoto Make Me Dance-Dance 

Weekend Beatnik 

WEBE 9042 

This is a completely surprising and essential 
recording. Hardly a household name, Tee-Jay 
is Sierra Leone’s major musical export and a 
guitar giant in his own right. Based in London 
and tirelessly touring the UK, Tee-jay contin- 
ues the traditions begun in London by African 
bands like Osibisa in the late ‘60s — long 
before Paul Simon applied the happy-sound- 
ing, criss-cross rhythms of pan-African music 
to his own. This is a compilation of the best 12 
tracks of Tee-Jay’s three albums released 
between °89 and ’97 and the feel-good exuber- 
ance is instantaneous. Completely fashion-free, 
this “palm-wine” music is timeless in its abili- 
ty to fill a dance floor or impart an uplifting 
sense of total elation — this in complete defer- 
ence to the reality of Sierre Leone’s cultural 
reality, its people torn by civil war and eco- 
nomic collapse. Yet its distinctive blend of 
horns, congas, backing vocals and guitars are 
just the cure for the bad times with a promise 
of a brighter future. 

— By Eric Thom 


Jorma Kaukonen 

Blue Country Heart 

Columbia CK 86394 

Anyone who has followed Jorma Kaukonen 
through his various transformations — Jefferson 
Airplane, Hot Tuna, solo — can attest to the 
fact that he has always been a hard-core pro- 
ponent of the blues. This time out, he has fol- 
lowed a dream to record a selection of authen- 
tic country blues aided and abetted by a hand- 
picked crew of Nashville session luminaries, 
including Jerry Douglas, Béla Flack, Sam 
Bush, and Bryon House. Kaukonen, who has 
always held high the teachings of Rev. Gary 
Davis, Fred McDowell and Sonny Boy 
Williamson, has jumped aboard a boxcar with 
this select bunch, turning in a lush selection of 
songs from the likes of Jimmie Rodgers and 
the Delmore’s that makes ‘old-timey’ new 


again in the very best sense of the word. Better 


yet, Kaukonen’s well-worn voice is perfectly 
suited to this down-home material and, as can 
be heard in every instrumental burst, he is 
more than completely at home in this excep- 
tional company. 

— By Eric Thom 


Chumbawamba 

Readymades 

Universal/Republic 

4400180712 

Anarchist collective and pop stars, 
Chumbawamba, have just made one of the 
most amazing recordings of the year built 
around numerous samples taken from the likes 
of Kate Rusby, Lal Waterson, Dick Gaughan, 
Belle Stewart, Coope, Boyd and Simpson. For 
intance, the amazing Jacob’s Ladder, which 
tells how hundreds of wartime British sailors 
perished for political expediency — opens with 
Davey Graham’s instrumental Anjii and flows 
seamlessly along on a pop tune before the 
impassioned voice of Harry Cox breaks in 
with ‘And they sent him to the wars to be 
slain, to be slain.’ Stunning stuff. And they 
pull it off time and time again with remarkable 
consistency. Sweatshop labour, racism, police 
brutality, celebrity culture and footballer Len 
Shackleton all come under the Chums’ micro- 
scope. But the thing is, they also write won- 
derful melodies, are beautiful singers, and pos- 
sess a sublime sense of humor. When I’m Bad, 
with its Mae West refrain: when I’m good I’m 
very, very good, But when I’m bad I’m better 
— is certainly a case in point. Record of the 
years nominations all round, then chaps. It’s 
the very least they deserve. 

By Roddy Campbell 


Liz Carroll 

Lake Effect 

Green Linnet Records 

GLCD 1220 

Since Liz Carroll won the All-Ireland Senior 
Fiddle Championship in 1975 she has been 
recognized as one of the pre-eminent 
American fiddlers in the Irish tradition. She 
has three solo albums to her credit, one album 
with Tommy Maguire, and another two with 
Daithi Sproule and Billy McComiskey as Trian. 

Still, six albums in 27 years is hardly prolif- 
ic, so the arrival of Lake Effect so close on the 
heels of 2000’s Lost in the Loop is a pleasant 
surprise. The ingredients of the two albums 
are, unsurprisingly, much the same: top-knotch 
supporting players including John Doyle, 
Chico Huff, Mairtin O'Connor, and Michael 
Aharon; and memorable tunes, mostly 
Carroll’s own compositions, played with a 
dancer’s ear and a minimum of virtuosic fuss 
and bother. The Turtle Island String Quartet 
join in on the title track, a slightly unsatisfying 
diversion in an otherwise straight-forward, 
warm, and engaging record. 

— By Richard Thornley 
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The McDades 
For Reel 

Free Radio Records 
FRCD-003 


Terry McDade 

Midwinter 

Free Radio Records 

FRCD-002 

Obviously a family orientated exercise these 
two discs. For the festive Wintersong, patriarch 
Terry McDade has drawn his clan around him 
to record, largely a variety of familiar carols 
from home and abroad sung in English, 
Spanish and French. They include the beauti- 
ful Huron Carol. A talented if somewhat 
unheralded harpist, McDade Sr. goes about his 
business with little fuss or flash, more than 
ably assisted by his various gifted offspring. 
Best known of them, of course, is fiddler 
Shannon Johnson — Bill Bourne’s former part- 
ner and producer for the likes of Maria Dunn. 
Like most family affairs, Wintersong is a 
warm, cozy disc devoid of surprises but the 
perfect remedy for December’s cold, bleak, bite. 

By and large, For Reel features original 
tunes — Johnson’s Billy’s Kitchen Polkas being 
a stellar standout — written in the Celtic tradi- 
tion. But she and her siblings, Solomon (bass) 
and Jeremiah McDade (various wind instru- 
ments), cleverly and judiciously intertwine 
their various instrumental pieces with acoustic 


jazz. Seriously accomplished musicians these 


three, they get all pistons pumping on the nift- 
ly-titled opening McKinley Morganfield. 
Muddy Waters, I’m sure, would have 
approved. And V’/a 1’Bon Vent roars along like 
a river in spring spate. But why in God’s name 
do they tackle, albeit interestingly enough, the 
over-indulged Irish Rocky Road To Dublin or 
the Scottish Tae The Weavers when there’s so 
many great ignored traditional songs from 
home?. That little rant aside, For Reel remains 
an album of remarkable poise and proficiency. 
— By Roddy Campbell 


The McDades 


Laura Minor 


Salesman’s Girl 

Hightone Records 

HCD8145 

Laura Minor had many talents before she 
ever considered being a musician. Her resume 
lists writer, kindergarten teacher, baker, and 
street fair vendor, before secretary and sales- 
girl. The North Florida native had just returned 
from New York and was studying for her 
Ph.D. She had a backlog of some 80 poems, 
which were to be the basis of her first book of 
poetry when she met Jared Flamm, a local 
Gainesville singer-songwriter, at a party. They 
went from singing a Gram Parsons song 
together to forming a band. The book of poetry 
got dissected and turned into the songs fea- 
tured on this debut album. 

Produced by David Lowry (Cracker, 
Camper Van Beethoven) and recorded and 
mixed by Brian Paulsen (Beck, Uncle Tupelo, 
Replacements, Jayhawks, Soul Asylum, 
Husker Du) it’s a strong debut, highlighting 
Minor’s appealing, bluesy voice. She can sell a 
song as well as any salesman. The production 
isn’t all that varied from song to song, going 
for more of an even ‘let’s party’ atmosphere, 
but we can expect to hear more from her 

— By Barry Hammond 


Various Artists 

Red Hot & Riot 

MCA 

0881130752 

The Red Hot series of star-studded compila- 
tions raising money for AIDS-related charities 
have been a huge success. Thirteen earlier 
projects have reaped over 10 million dollars, 
with musical themes ranging from Cole Porter 
to Brazilian styles (Red Hot & Rio). 

The focus here is the work of Afrobeat pio- 
neer and social-political rebel Fela Kuti. He’s 
a fitting subject, given that he, like millions of 
Africans, was felled by AIDS. Fela’s music 
has a lasting resonance, and his sound and 
spirit lives on through the work of son Femi 
Kuti and groups like Antibalas. 
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That’s confirmed by this strong collection. 
Some African artists are represented (Baaba 
Maal, Femi Kuti, Cheikh Lo), but they’re out- 
numbered by stars from the pop, jazz, and 
hiphop spheres. These include Sade, Macy 
Gray, Roy Hargrove, D’ Angelo, and MeShell 
Ndegeocello. 

Some hybrids work better than others. A 
highlight is Water Get No Enemy, in which 
Macy Gray, Femi and D’ Angelo sing atop a 
delightful horn-driven rhythmic groove. 
Another gorgeous track is Trouble Sleep Yanga 
Wake Am, which juxtaposes the sweet voice of 
Maal with Taj Mahal’s deep delivery, while the 
14-piece horn-powered Antibalas provide great 
backing. These two tracks alone virtually justi- 
fy the price of admission. 

There’s some Canadian content here, in that 
soul singer Kelis’ track So Be Jt was recorded 
in Toronto with producer Doc (Esthero). 

Some artists add original lyrics written in 
the spirit of Fela, but unfortunately no lyrics 
are reprinted in the otherwise attractive pack- 
age. 

This is a good and sometimes great compi- 
lation benefiting a highly worthy cause. 

— By Kerry Doole 


Terry Tufts 

Two Nights Solo 

Borealis 

CD BCD 144 

This is Terry’s sixth record and his second 
for Borealis. Last year he released a fine stu- 
dio album entitled Walk On. Two Nights Solo 
is a live recording from 1998 at Rasputin’s in 
Ottawa, where Tufts hangs his hat. It showcas- 
es the fact that he is a seasoned performer — in 
the business since the late sixties. It was two 
solo nights that I’m sorry I wasn’t in attendance. 

The highlights: Soaker and H’aid nor h'aire 
— two terrific instrumentals that prove his 
mastery of the acoustic guitar Tufts is a gifted 
musician. Whether writing about Tearing up 


Terry Tufts 
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the Tundra on a Saturday Night or being a 
musician in Marylou in Burgundy his songs 
are charming and truthful. 

Tufts is also a gifted interpreter. He does a 
wonderful version of the Beatles’ With a Little 
Help From my Friends but shines with a ver- 
sion of the surprising Frank Ifield 60’s hit / 
Remember You. All in all a solid live recording 
from Mr. Tufts. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


Fula Flute 


Blue Monster Records 

BM 002 

Fula Flute probably has some minor ethno- 
musicologist interest. Bailo Bah, the West 
African Fulani who plays the tambin (or 
Fulani flute) on this recording actually per- 
forms traditional Manden music, another dis- 
tinct ethnic category of West African music. 
That said, it’s all fairly repetitive. 

On some of the recording’s 10 songs, which 
only last an hour but seem to go on forever, 
Bah and his group can fall into a hypnotic 
rhythm — and after awhile you just may fall 
asleep as well. Occasionally, his intro to songs 
sound remarkably like Ian Anderson getting 
ready to burst into a rendition of Aqualung, but 
no such luck; things never get that exciting. 

One thing Fula Flute does have going for it 
is Famoro Oiubate, a master balafon player 
who is underused. Instead, Bah dominates the 
recording, often adding his spine-tingling 
shrieks to this otherwise polite affair. In all 
fairness, he is a fine flautist, but the similarity 
of the songs is certain to test even the most 
ardent and patient listener. 

— By Charles Mandel 


David Broza 
Painted Postcard 


Rounder Records 

Rounder 11661-3199-2 

David Broza’s clear, crisp tenor greets you 
on Time of Trains (I Will Wait for You), the 
opening track on this, his first bilingual 
English and Hebrew album. 

“Bilingual” is a bit of a misnomer, as Broza 
does not combine the languages in the songs. 
Rather, six of the 14 songs are in Hebrew — 
and that’s where you find some revelation. 
Hebrew, when sung, conveys emotion far more 
than English. So, on the love song, Painted 
Postcard, after an extended and cycling instru- 
mental guitar and bass introduction, it is star- 
tling to hear Broza utter the first lyrics in 
throaty Hebrew. There’s passion to it, particu- 
larly in keeping with the concluding lyrics, 
translated as: “Naked and wet we clinged / A 
salty wave licked us both.” 

Thanks to his upbringing in Spain, much of 
the album has a Jesse Cook/Gypsy Kings feel 
to it, particularly Isadora, a song written in 
Hebrew about dancer Isadora Duncan (“She 
was the daughter of the wind”). 

On the English-language side, you can’t do 
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much better than choosing Percy Bysshe 
Shelley as your lyricist. Jf You Dont Kiss Me 
is predictably romantic (“And the sunlight 
clasps the earth / And moonbeams kiss the sea 
/ What is all this sweet work worth / If you 
don’t kiss me”) and Broza’s performance 
matches the lyric’s sentiment. 

The single nadir point is Hips to Hips, a run 
of disco complete cheesy synth accents and 
Eddie Van Halen guitar break. It could very 
well be satire ... if only the rest of the album 
weren't so heartfelt. 

— By Gordon Morash 


J.D. Crowe & The New South 
My Home Ain’t In the Hall of Fame 


Rounder 
11661-0103-2 


Reissues are popular, and given their pedi- 
gree J.D. Crowe & The New South are prime 
candidates. This album, billed as a long lost, 
unavailable gem, is one of the last in a series 
of Crowe and The New South albums that 
started in the early 70s. 

Crowe began as a banjo prodigy in the 50s 
with one of the grand old bluegrass singers, 
Jimmy Martin. He paid his dues for the next 
couple of decades before going on his own and 
stretching the boundaries of the bluegrass 
genre. 

My Home is a product of his experimenta- 
tion, and he actually refers to it as ‘country 
grass’. Look for bass and drums and steel gui- 
tar, for instance. The musicianship is impecca- 
ble — those old bluegrass boys ran their bands 
with iron hands, and Crowe and vocalist Keith 
Whitley, especially, played with some of the 
best. 

This album isn’t considered to be their most 
important — a previous release J.D. Crowe and 
the New Sout’ was loaded with bluegrass talent 
such as Ricky Scaggs, Tony Rice and Jerry 
Douglas. But that album was more of a blue- 
grass effort, which makes My Home more pro- 
gressive from that standpoint. My only criti- 
cism is the song selection — Tennessee Blues is 
a winner, as is She’s Gone, Gone, Gone, but 
there’s a lot better material to include than 
Showboat Gambler and Will You Be Lonesome, 
Too? 


— By Stuart Adams 


David Essig 

Declaration Day: David Essig 

Appaloosa Records 

AP 154-2 

David Essig — like a fine fine wine - he 
keeps getting better and better. 15 recordings 
and here he delivers another stunner. David 
Essig is one of a kind and has been charming 
audiences all over the world for a long while. 
Anybody that has ever seen him or heard a 
recording can attest to his instrumental 
prowess, his gift of lyric writing, and his 
respect for his bluegrass and country blues roots. 

Declaration Day is vintage David at his 


best: simple slide guitar and gravelly voice. 
Unadorned production helps each song stand 
raw, yet emotionally complete. 

David’s gallery features portraits of the lost, 
the angry and the hopeful. His world is never 
fair but it’s never without hope either. Throw 
in a few old gospel tunes and it’s a beautiful, 
human, and uplifting world in spite of the bur- 
dens people are forced to carry and some put 
on their own shoulders. 

On Fair Days: ‘She'd drink til her eyes 
rolled around in her head and the bed was a 
merry-go-round, She’d sit on my lap and say 
let’s go to town, And Id kiss her like there’s 
no tomorrow” 

Maybe, with the preoccupation the world 
has with the O’ brother where art Thou sound- 
track, Declaration Day will find a larger audi- 
ence. It is a superb piece of work from an 
artist worth listening to. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


Popa Chubby 

The Good, The Bad, and The Chubby 

Blind Pig 

BPCD 5075 

Popa Chubby a.k.a. Ted Horowitz certainly 
didn’t come to the blues via Chicago, much 
less a 12-foot cotton sack in Mississippi. He 
was born in the Bronx, N.Y., and his initial 
influences were the Stones and Eric Clapton. 

That said, he won a regional blues artist 
contest about 10 years ago, and has worked 
hard ever since, playing around 200 dates a 
year. In fact, ‘the good, the bad and the chub- 
by’ suggests that live would be the best bet to 
catch Popa — for a variety of reasons. 

He has a New York edge that, combined 
with other influences (such as hip hop), work 
well with his high-energy approach to the 
blues. The bad news is that his songwriting 
doesn’t translate well to CD, especially if you 
have a tendency to listen to lyrics: “And when 
the police are called for domestic dispute I'll 
put the down gun I swear I won’t shoot I'll be 
there for you I'll still care for you”. 

His ode to September 11, Somebody Let the 
Devil Out, also suggests that he grew up 
watching television, rather than reading. 
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Blue Rodeo 
Simplistic, ‘moon-June-spoon’ lyrics aside, 
he’s big, brash and tattooed, and some of the 
songs really rock. I'd check him out live. As 
for the CD, you may want to give it a listen 
before you invest $20. 
— By Stuart Adams 


Blue Rodeo 
Palace of Gold 


Warner Music 

244915 

While most of their contemporaries were 
scrambling to become more rustic, reaching 
back for their examples to the earliest days of 
recorded country music in an attempt to sound 
more authentic, or alternate, Blue Rodeo seems 
to have taken the opposite path. Songwriters Jim 
Cuddy and Greg Keelor seem intent on creat- 
ing the perfect radio-friendly pop ballad. On 
this new disc, with the addition of The 
Bushwack Horns and The Planet Soul Strings, 
they may have arrived pretty close to their des- 
tination. This is a very inclusive, unthreaten- 
ing, and easy-listening disc with plenty of nice 
tunes. There’s enough rock in them to keep 
everybody’s feet tapping along but not so 
much as to alienate the ballad audience. The 
disc should keep them well-placed for radio 
play and continued country-rock commercial 
success. Stand-out songs are the title cut, 
Palace of Gold, Bulletproof, and What a 
Surprise. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Johnny Cash 


Unchained 

American 

314 586 791-2 

Perhaps the best measure of Johnny Cash’s 
career is the size of his section in a music store 
— check it out sometime, you'll be surprised. 
Small wonder for a musician who began his 
career as one of Sun Records’ foursome that 
included Elvis, Jerry Lee, and Carl Perkins. 
And Cash is the one who has survived intact — 
physically and artistically. 

In addition to loads of hits, he’s also been 
present at some serious musical junctures over 
the years. In the late 60s, he was highlighted 


on Bob Dylan’s Nashville Skyline album on a 
duet of Girl From the North Country Fair — an 
album that established country-rock, along 
with the Byrds’ Sweetheart of the Rodeo. With 
that kind of notoriety, there’ ve been re-releases 
and repackagings, of which Unchained is an 
example, having been originally released in 
1996. The album is available after having 
dropped out of sight as the successor to the 
1994 Grammy winning American Recordings, 
which was produced by former hard rock and 
rap helmsman, Rick Rubin. That album was 
acoustic, while Unchained is a solid collabora- 
tion with Tom Petty and the Heartbreakers. 

Like American Recordings, the album pres- 
ents a wide array of material, from 
Soundgarden’s Rusty Cage and Beck’s 
Rowboat, to some original Cash work, as well 
as old standards such as Memories Are Made 
of This and I’ve Been Everywhere. Most of 
Unchained features inspired interpretations 
backed by Petty’s band, which is extremely 
tight. Not all the songs are absolute winners, 
but there are more than a couple of gems, and 
they hold up to repeated listenings. 

— By Stuart Adams 


Magic Slim (and the Teardrops) 

Blue Magic 

Blind Pig 

BPCD 5076 

Now in his mid-60s, Magic Slim is one of 
the last of the real deal, Chicago bluesman. He 
has a voice that was born in Mississippi, and 
seasoned in countless Southside bars, and 
while he’s not a major talent, who is, these 
days? Almost all the top bluesmen have died, 
but Magic represents a direct link to Muddy 
Waters and Howlin’ Wolf times and clubs such 
as Big Bill’s Copacabana. 

He first tried to crack that scene in the mid- 
50s, and wound up back in Mississippi for 
another 10 years before returning and estab- 
lishing himself in the mid-60s. Since then, he’s 
enjoyed various successes, and began his asso- 
ciation with Blind Pig in 1996, which has led 
to this Popa Chubby-produced effort. 

Popa has lots to work with — as mentioned, 
Magic (he ain’t slim no more) has a southern- 
steeped voice that you just don’t find anymore. 
He’s also an excellent guitar player who uses a 
Telecaster to produce a harder edged sound 
than some of the older Chicago bluesmen 
(Popa’s affinity for rock probably adds some 
bite, as well). Unfortunately, even though 
Magic can sing ‘em, he isn’t Willie Dixon 
when it comes to writing, and while his songs 
are authentic, they don’t have the same quality 
as the many of the oldtimers’ classics. In fact, 
worth noting is a cover of Merle Haggard’s 
Today, I Started Loving You Again that is treat- 
ed with a simple 12-bar guitar arrangement 
that is almost worth the price of admission on 
its own. 

— By Stuart Adams 


Tango de Buenos Aires 

Daniel Binelli and Linda Lee Thomas 

CBC Records 

Some musicians from widely divergent 
backgrounds seem to have been born to work 
with one another. Daniel Binelli is an 
Argentine composer, arranger, and master of 
the bandoneon [a type of accordion] and Linda 
Lee Thomas is the principal pianist with the 
Vancouver Symphony Orchestra. They met for 
the first time three years ago and have per- 
formed as a duo only a few times since then, 
but on the evidence of this album they’ve been 
able to develop a rare complicity. 

Tangos de Buenos Aires, recorded in the 
CBC’s Vancouver studios and produced by 
Michael Juk, is a collection of 14 classically- 
oriented pieces. Four are compositions by the 
late Astor Piazzolla, creator of the Tango 
Nuevo, and four are written by Binelli himself. 
His command of the notoriously difficult ban- 
doneon is extraordinary — yet he never shows 
off his technical skills, prefering to concentrate 
on feeling. Thomas, as accompanist, manages 
to bring out the best in Binelli’s playing and at 
the same time to display her own prowess - a 
difficult balancing act carried off with great 
aplomb. Their interpretations of the milonga 
Nocturna and La Cumparsita are full of dark- 
ness and light and splashes of bright colour, 
that draw the essence out of these well-known tunes. 
But it’s not easy to pick favourites as there 
isn’t a duff track here in well over an hour of 
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music. The artists clearly relish playing togeth- 
er, although they both set very high standards 
and have to work hard to meet them. At the 
beginning of Nocturne Binelli is overheard 
exhorting “Thomas, more quickly please”, to 
which the pianist responds with a wear,y 
“Okay.” Their diligence and effort has paid off 
in a superb album of sensitive and passionate 
music-making — here’s hoping it’s the first of 
many collaborations between them. 
— By Tony Montague 


Various Artists 
Tour D’ Afrique 

Are Music Productions 
EUCD 1707 


It's been a good decade or more since 
African music was at the height of its popular- 
ity, sparked mostly by Paul Simon’s 
Graceland CD with the prominence of 
Ladysmith Black Mambazo. Depending on 
your point of view, Tour D'Afrique will either 
renew your interest or confirm its stagnancy. 
Mali’s Habib Koite brings a neat blues sound 
to its contribution, Foro Bana. But then 
Gabon's Pierre Akendengue, while offering a 
certain energy, also demonstrates how repeti- 
tive and how unimaginative the music can be. 
And Zimbabwe's Oliver Tuku Mutukudzi 
appears to be going through the motions as he 
sings lazily over top a calypso-style beat com- 
plete with an Elvis Costello-like retro organ 
sound. While it's difficult to critique Miriam 


Martin Hayes 
ee & Dennis Cahill: 


“The Lonesome Touch” 


#1181 


“music has rarely 


sounded so complete 


and so essential” 


Q Magazine 
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Makeba's beautiful voice, her song here with 
the Skylarks doesn't represent any appreciable 
evolution from what she's done before. Really, 
the music on Tour D'Afrique is fine, but don't 
expect anything new. For those just finding the 
form, this compilation is a good introduction. 

— By Charles Mandel 


Heather Myles 
Sweet Talk & Good Lies 
Rounder 

11611-3179-2 


Right from the get-go, Heather Myles sig- 
nals she’s a country New Traditionalist with 
the hard-core honky-tonk of the opening num- 
ber and title track on her second recording. 
Just in case, you don’t get it, she then sings in 
her second song: "I was raised on country/a 
steady dose of Haggard and Jones." If you still 
have any doubts, on Little Chapel Myles duets 
with Dwight Yoakam. Even her’ clear Western 
twang, however, can’t improve on Glen 
Campbell’s schmaltzy By The Time I Get To 
Phoenix. Instead, material like Big Cars, with 
its ringing guitars and upbeat tempo, and the 
Patsy Cline-like Sweet Little Dangerous — \et- 
ting Myles show off her swooping, gulping 
voice--are much better suited to this brassy 
singer. Backing Myles is a crack band, with 
guitarist Bob Gothar showing some fine pick- 
ing in particular. Sweet Talk & Good Lies 
returns to country’s roots. 

— By Charles Mandel 


Lunasa: 


The Merry Sisters of Fate” 


#1213 


“the new 


Celtic royalty” 


Boston Herald 


the Metey sisters of fare 


Niamh Parsons: 

“Heart's Desire” 

#1219 

“a lovely heartache 
of a voice” 

The Boston Globe 


Liz Carroll: 
“Lake Effect” 
#1220 


Astounding! 
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Philip Walker 

The Philip Walker Big Band 

M.C. Records 

MC-0047 

The years haven’t been kind to Phillip 
Walker. He’s a Texas guitar player who was 
influenced by the likes of Lightnin’ Hopkins 
and began his career backing up Clifton 
Chenier. He spent a couple of years with 
Chenier, and was leading a house band by the 
age of 20 — which was about 50 years ago. 

Today, he’s still leading a band, but he’s 
clearly leaning on them. Sorry, but he’s a front 
man for a collection of decent musicians who 
are at the ready to cover his failings with a 
succession of horn shots. Walker’s voice 
cracks regularly, and his guitar has that Texas 
edge, but he struggles on his solos. 

The CD cover prominently notes special 
guests Charlie Musslewhite, Angela Strehli 
and Rick Estrin. Musslewhite and Strehli show 
up on one track, while Estrin sits in another. 
‘Nuff said. 

— By Stuart Adams 


Ani DiFranco 

So Much Shouting So Much Laughter 

Righteous Babe Records 

Sandpaper ripped over raw flesh. This is 
how Ani DiFranco should be. None of this 
polished, edited, studio stuff. So Much 
Shouting So Much Laughter is live, impro- 
vised, and honest — above all honest. Thank 
you, oh thank you Ani DiFranco for the 
refreshingly, non-sap-filled poem/rant/song, 
Self-Evident, that appears on this double disc. 
Written post 9/11 this is DiFranco. Scathing, 
brutally to the point, and fearless. This woman 
has power. 

On So Much Shouting jazz is the word of 
the day. Go for it! The free-form jazz compli- 
ments the free-form experimental structures 
most of her songs now take. And it sounds 
great too. The only downfall of this style is 
that at times the record mellows out so much 
as to seem a bit lengthy. Mostly though, So 
Much Shouting is a raw exposure of the live 
Ani DiFranco and of the world. Good show. 

— By Maghan Campbell 


John Mooney 

All I Want 

Blind Pig 

BPCD 5074 

John Mooney is unique through his ability 
to marry Delta country blues to the rich patois 
of rhythms from his adopted New Orleans. 
Schooled under Son House in his native 
Rochester, Mooney did his time as a street 
musician before exploring full band sounds, 
encouraged by his love of Crescent City 
rhythms. This release demonstrates his passion 
for both styles, slipping from solo acoustic 
accompaniment to his patented, slide driven 
roadhouse blues in the blink of an eye. 
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Ani DiFranco 
Mooney’s gruff, blues-soaked vocals add 
authenticity to either style and his House- 
inspired slide accentuates the blues’ dark side. 
A mix of originals marry themselves to songs 


by House, Fred McDowell, Professor Longhair 


and Ted Hawkins. The Mississippi Shiek’s She 
Ain't No Good takes a playful page from the 
Nevilles while Feel Like Hollerin’ presents a 
rhythmic groove that better showcases his 
ferocious slide style and heartfelt growl. 
Mooney’s version of You Got To Move does 
the same thing, but solo and without a net. 

— By Eric Thom 


Jeremy Proctor 

Sundays and Mondays 

Independent 

Sundays and Mondays is Jeremy Proctor’s, 
a young songwriter from Winnipeg, second 
recording, On this effort he has enlisted the 
likes of Ruth Moody(ex of Scruj McDuhk), 
and Richard Moody on viola to help flavour 
the sparse recording he has chosen to make. 

And they do flavour it well. But Jeremy 
was right to keep it sparse and simple. 
Sundays and Mondays comes off with a cer- 
tain charm and warmness. Jeremy is a good 
songwriter and his delivery is raw and gently 
appealing. His delivery and presence grows on 
you song by song as the CD plays. There is 
certainly something going on here. The songs 
have an innocence and quiet observational 
quality to them. 

From John was a hard working Man to a 
song about his grandfather — who was a logger 
and “ didn’t put his faith in unions” or “trust 
the politicians” Jeremy evokes gentle pictures 
of people who try to stand their every day 
ground. And although, like all of us, he seems 
to puzzled by love and day to day life, he’s no 
wussy pushover either, given the venom that 
builds in The Phone's for You. 

Jeremy Proctor has mostly performed in and 


around Winnipeg judging by his website 
schedule. This CD should win him a wider 
touring area. He’s a good one. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


Lenny Gallant 

Le vent bohéme (The Gypsy Wind) 

TACCA Music 

TACD 4525 

Canada is officially a bilingual country, yet 
to count the number of artists willing to enter 
bilingual territory in their careers one does not 
need to leave the fingers and toes. Why is this? 
Reaffirming his Acadian heritage front and 
centre with a new album of songs in French, 
Lennie Gallant goes where few have dared to 
tread before. A brave and confident move for 
someone who’s successful career has been 
based in the English language. Gallant wrote 
all of the songs on the album, except for three 
that he co-wrote with Ronald Bourgeois. 

Le vent bohéme sounds like vintage Lenny, 
his voice is strong and true. Musically, he con- 
tinues on that folk rock road he is so good at 
traveling. But not having paid as much atten- 
tion as was required in my high school French 
classes, the lyrics rolled over me — I got the 
gist but I know, to get the nuances of the 
lyrics, it'll take some work with a dictionary. 
But as a fan of Quebec artists such as Richard 
Seguin, Kevin Parent, and Jim Corcoran, this 
record can stand tall among them. 

I enjoyed the album very much — it’s nice to 
be surprised by an artist you admire - and I 
know after some work with the dictionary, I'll 
appreciate it even more. Lennie has never let 
me down lyrically in English with layers of 
meaning in his best songs. Why should his 
work be any different in French. And this may 
kick-start a whole new path to Lennie’s career. 
The album is a bold artistic move on Lennie’s 
part and I embrace it along side his already 
substantial work in English. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


Julie Kerr 
Mornings Like These: Julie Kerr 


Sadiebird Records 

SR20402 

Julie Kerr was a member of Great Uncle 
Bull, which had a lively life in Calgary’s alter- 
native music scene for a few years as the token 
quirky bluegrassy band that every town needs. 
It was a fun band and her vocals always added 
a lovely flavour to it. Now she stands alone 
and her first solo album, 

Julie surrounds herself with great musicians 
like John Reischman on mandolin, Craig 
Korth (her husband and of Jerusalem Ridge) 
on banjo, dobro and guitar, Billy Cowsill help- 
ing with the vocals, and Calgary jazzman John 
Hyde on standup bass. 

With the bluegrass instrumentation and feel, 
Mornings Like These comes across as a coher- 
ent whole, song after song, setting a quiet 
reflective mood. No hyper bluegrass superson- 
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ic frenzy here. Mornings Like These is a gentle 
easy album of sweet songs of love and every- 
day reflections on ordinary normal life. A 
lovely first effort by Julie Kerr as a solo musi- 
cian. 

— By Les Siemiieniuk 


Eric Bogle 

The Colour of Dreams 

RICE RECORDS 

2002 

What do you say about Eric Bogle’s 28th 
record? Does he need a review? Does it matter 
what anyone thinks now? He has certainly 


proved his mettle in the songwriting arena ever 


since he put pen to paper and voice to song on 
day one of his career. . 

So on The Colour of Dreams — you get more 
vintage Bogle. He’s not slowing down, he’s 
not resting on his songwriting laurels, and he’s 
certainly not mellowing out (well maybe a lit- 
tle as in his look at what beliefs have sustained 
him from the Cradle to the Grave. His take on 
the world still focuses on the injustice, the 
humorous, and the reflective view of this life 
we're all trying to get through. And you know 
— just listening to his musical views and con- 
clusions — it helps the journey. He’s poignant, 
acerbic, and pulls no punches when something 
bothers him. 

And is there another Band Played Waltzing 
Matilda or No Man's Land, or Reason For It 
All? — songs that have inserted themselves into 
the folk music consciousness. Perhaps. Eric 
has looked into history of the First World War 
Anzac experience and come up with another 
untold gem of a story. Of 53,000 horses sent 
over in the First World War — only one 
returned — a general’s horse. The rest were left 
behind because of quarantine regulations. In 
As If He Knows Eric has created another 
unforgettable and moving story. Once again, 
the master at work. 

An Eric Bogle record is never as good as 
seeing him live, but The Colour of Dreams is 
surely the next best thing. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


Nancy White 

Stickers on Fruit 

Borealis 

BCD 147 

As her bio says Nancy White “rose to 


national prominence as the writer and singer of 


topical songs on a CBC radio show”. And 
although she doesn’t do that radio stuff any- 
more I’m sure it’s where she caught, and still 
suffers from, the “topical song syndrome”. 

14 albums and counting and she’s still at it. 
Could it be because possibly she’s very good 
at it? I think there are not enough topical song- 
writers around, especially one’s with a tongue 
in their cheek and a sense of humor. 

On Stickers on Fruit Namcy tackles, besides 
stickers on fruit, Jesus appearing at the Tim 
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Hortons, (where the God of Heaven met the 
god of the road), the politically incorrect act of 
sweeping the sidewalk with a hose, Nova 
Scotia squirrel stuffers, downloading music, a 
creepy recreation of Francois’ Mitterand’s last 
obscene meal, and ageing pot smokers. 

But interspersed are some “serious” songs. 
River Mend my Heart evokes a purely soulful 
Canadian reaction to a canoe on a river. And 
Lovers in Wartime don’t always live happily 
ever after. Accompanied mostly by Bob 
Johnston, her piano player, the songs have a 
perfect cabaret music hall feel to them. Thank 
heavens Nancy White is still chronicling the 
foibles and goofiness of the Canadian experi- 
ence. 


— By Les Siemieniuk 


Chantal Vitalis 

Today’s Special 

Ethel Records 

CV2002001 

Chantal has long been a guitar hero in 
Calgary. A “girl” who could hold her own on a 
Stratocaster with the boys. She made a name 
for herself as part of the trio MAUD where she 
handled the guitar work backed by bass and 
drums. Maud did a lot of instrumentals, as she 
was reluctant to sing a lot. She was more con- 
fident with her guitar playing. But when she 
did it was a wonderful treat. 

So Today’s Special is really special — an 
album of Chantal’s songs. In those years with 
Maud - who knew she could write and sing as 
well as this? Chantal’s blessed with a haunt- 
ingly vulnerable sounding voice. Its poignancy 
suits her songs. Songs of love that isn’t quite 
what love is supposed to be, songs of hope, 
and songs of quiet desperation. 

“You fill my glass, I need to bite my tongue, 
Keep from tasting what this wine’s become” 

And she has wonderful knack of phrasing in 
an innocent, self-deprecating way. 

“In the ocean of deep thought, I’ve been a 
bubble” 


Nancy White 


But she’s not just a serious introspective 
observer of love’s foibles. You gotta love a 
woman who can pen a song entitled Pigs 
(make ham) — a paean to the culinary delights 
of the king of meats — Pork. Then follow it up 
with Herbert's Reply (yes, Herbert is a pig.) 

Chantal’s may have been known in the past 
for her guitar playing, but this recoprding 
proves she has more than one strong string to 
her bow. “Today’s Special” is a terrific debut 
album from a talented and special artist. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


Bonnie Bramlett 

I’m Still the Same: 

Audium records 

AUD-CD-8154 

At 14 she started singing with Albert King, 
Little Milton and Fontella Bass. She was an 
Ikette. She married Delaney Bramlett and had 
a career in the 60’s and70’s whith Delaney, 
Bonnie and Friends. Eric Clapton, Dave 
Mason, George Harrison, Leon Russell, and 
Rita Coolidge, among others, passed through 
the ranks of Friends. She toured and recorded 
with the Allman Brothers and Delbert 
McLinton after she and Delaney split up. She 
disappeared from music while she worked in 
television on Roseanne. She’s had quite a ride. 

Bonnie Bramlett is back after fading from 
the radar in the past few years. /’m Still the 
Same is a slick record from the Vegas cabaret 
side of Nashville — it’s got strings, it’s got sax- 
ophones, it’s got old jazz standards (Cry me a 
river), it’s got old hits (she wrote Superstar 
done by the Carpenters). Why it was sent to a 
roots magazine Ill never know. 

Most of the songs are co-writes with various 
people and end up being only ok. Mostly they 
lack any passion in their performance. If 
you're a fan, it’s kind of interesting to hear 
that voice again but in spite of the title - she’s 
not the same. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


Kris Demeanor 

Lark 

Best Before Records 

BB4 01 

What do I say about Kris Demeanor. He’s in 
the “paying his dues” and building a “local 
reputation “part of his career I’ve been lucky 
enough to live in Calgary and watch him, in 
the last few years, blossom and deliver intelli- 
gent, quirky, musical songs that hit the heart 
and the head at the same time. All with a live- 
ly and charismatic delivery. He’s doing all the 
right things to build a long and interesting 
career. 

Lark is the perfect next step. It’s his second 
album and it’s incredible., A beautiful piece of 
work from a truly original singer songwriter. 
He is gifted with the artist’s eye for the univer- 
sal truth seen in the casual detail. And the 
intelligence to pick incredibly original and 
arresting details. This Old House starts out as a 


seemingly innocent, straightforward, dreamy, 
and nostalgic view of a house built by a town’s 
first policeman. Then it veers into a journey 
through a Stephen King novel with wonderful- 
ly vivid and chilling images: 

“The pit where he dumped all the fish ends 
and dead bits of bait to this day fertilizes the 
ground.It was well known that while on the 
beat,beating the drink out of native boys suited 
his style. Revenge came late but sweet he was 
found with a rigging hook sunk in roof of his 
mouth.” 

The album is a lively mixture of styles and 
musical sounds including loops, toy pianos, 
Hammond B-3, accordion, Violin, saxophone 
and bass clarinet. It’s interesting and fresh in 
it’s musical approach, but the major strength 
of Lark is Demeanor’s’ wonderful story telling 
ability and the way he views the crazy world 
around him. In Extreme to Me he contrasts 
reading in the paper about 12 climbers who 
died in the Alps “doing what they love” to 
220 South African miners who died in a shaft 
collapse *doing what they had to”. 

Kris Demeanor’s Lark is a wonderful waft 
of fresh air in the musical landscape of the 
world. He’s a good *un. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


The Sadies 


Stories Often Told 

Outside 

23339-9000-2 

Did you hear the one about the Toronto 
band that has become a major story in North 
American roots music? The Sadies may have 
been flying largely under the radar of the 
mainstream industry and media, but they’ ve 
become darlings of the alt-country-Americana 
crowd on both sides of the border. 

Lead singer — guitarist Dallas Good told me 
recently that they reject that tag, stressing that 
the band has deep and traditional musical 
roots. After all, he and guitarist brother Travis 
are the younger generation of The Good fami- 
ly, one of Canada's premier country clans (The 
Good Brothers). 

The Sadies sound defies categorization. It 
flits easily from traditional country ballads to 
twangy surf-styled instrumentals (like opening 
cut Lay Down Your Arms) to bluegrass to psy- 
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The Sadies 
chedelia-tinged rock ‘n roll. This diversity is 
their trademark, but it never seems contrived. 

Stories Often Told is the fourth CD in the 
still short career of these prolific mavericks. It 
is arguably their most focused and best-pro- 
duced. The band co-produced with kindred 
spirit Greg Keelor (Blue Rodeo), and the com- 
binations works real well. Keelor wrote the 
title track (The Story's Often Told) with Jim 
Cuddy, and, fascinatingly, it appears in altered 
form as the title track of Blue Rodeo’s new 
disc, Palace Of Gold. Confused yet? 

The Sadies wrote the bulk of the material, 
and theyOre steadily maturing as writers. 
Dallas’ deep-throated drawl is a pleasing yet 
sometimes sinister sound, while Travis, drum- 
mer Mike Belitsky and Goods matriarch 
Margaret (her duet with Dallas on A Steep 
Climb is an album highlight) take vocal 
cameos. The imaginative vibraphone work of 
Paul Aucoin, keyboards of Doug Queen and 
steel playing of Bob Egan (Blue Rodeo) add 
further sonic variety. 

If you’re heading out to a show on Blue 
Rodeo’s current national tour, get there in time 
for The Sadies’ opening set. You’ll discover 
why they can be rated one of Canada’s very 
best bands. 

— By Kerry Doole 


Radiogram 

All The Way Home 

Endearing 

NDR 033 

In the bio for this, their second album, root- 
sy Vancouver combo Radiogram describe their 
sound as “ambient folk, alt country, canameri- 
cana, art rock and chamber pop.” Talk about 
covering the bases! 

Their style may defy easy categorization, 
but it is one that has quickly attracted a signifi- 
cant audience. They’re press darlings in the 
U.K., and have been able to tour there a few 
times. Here, they’ ve grabbed rave reviews and 
airplay on CBC and college radio outlets. 

The Radiogram sound is both hauntingly 
atmospheric and melancholy. All The Way 
Home is an album for a hungover Sunday, not 
a noisy Saturday night party. 

Songs like Cemetery Summer and Self 
Helpless unfold at an almost funereal pace, via 
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mainman Ken Beattie’s laid-back drawl. 

A country feel permeates some songs, 
thanks to the use of banjo, dobro, lap steel, 
banjo, and accordion, while trumpet, trom- 
bone, violin and female backing vocals add 
interesting atmospheres and textures. 

Name guest players include Blue Rodeo’s 
Bob Egan (steel), Carolyn Mark and violinist 
Jesse Zubot, but Beattie remains firmly at the 
helm of proceedings. He recently told this 
scribe that this album is definitely a lot darker 
than the first [2000’s Unbetween], but his 
music proves that melancholy can be an attrac- 
tive fog to slip into. 

A version of New Order classic Love 
Vigilantes and Summer Song Summer provide 
some welcome energy in the midst of the pre- 
vailing ennui, while Can America sounds a 
cautionary note about American imperialism. 
This is a band whose creative journey will be 
worth following. 

— By Kerry Doole 


Tom Paxton 


Looking for the Moon 

Appleseed Recordings 

APR CD 1069 

Tom Paxton has certainly seen better singing 
days, but his writing skills remain intact with 
this 13-song release. Time and again on 
Looking for the Moon, he shows an unsteadi- 
ness of tone and pitch, often failing to sell the 
sizzle on many of his songs when.they most 
need the extra emotional push. Interestingly, 
he strengthens when backed by the sturdy har- 
monies of Nanci Griffith, doubling him on My 
Pony Knows the Way, and Anne Hills on Easy 
Now, Easy and Come Away with Me. 

Thankfully, though, it’s not just about the 
singing. Homebound Train has a 10-year-old 
boy on a fishing vacation with his uncle when 
the call comes that his dying father needs him 
home. There’s a middle verse offering a 
dreamscape of what could be, swiftly followed 
by the actuality of life, and of course, death. 
“Rained so hard with the wind so cold / Streets 
so empty and the sky so gray / Daddy was 
gone and I was ten years old.” 

On Come Away With Me, he offers a won- 
derful laid-back performance that inexplicably 
grabs the feel of a lullaby, extraordinary for a 
song that delves into history, religion and 
childhood reverie. 

Paxton attempts to plumb the depths of 
tragedy in his take on the 9/11 terrorist strike, 
ground covered to greater effect by Neil 
Young, Bruce Springsteen, Alan Jackson and 
others. The Bravest, a salute to the firemen 
heading up the stairs in the World Trade 
Center while the towers’ inhabitants were run- 
ning down, is only a moderate success, seem- 
ing to borrow more from the tragedy-at-sea 
songwriting tradition. 

Searching for the Moon might not be the 
success Paxton was seeking for himself, but 
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it’s a songbook for others looking to add to 
their set lists. 
— By Gordon Morash 


Stringband 

The Indispensable 1972-2002 

Nick 10 

It doesn’t take long before you’re dropped 
into the maw of Canadian culture with The 
Indispensable — one track, in fact.On Tugboats, 
from Stringband’s 1979 album Thanks to the 
Following, comes the unmistakable voice of 
Stan Rogers on the chorus. That would be 
Rogers’ debut recording, it turns out, and the 
first of many surprises on this double CD com- 
pilation saluting the 30th anniversary of 
Canada’s topical, satirical and CanCult folk 
group. Now, most Canadian music lovers lis- 
tening to maple tunes in the ’70s suspect they 
know that Stringband was Bob Bossin and 
Marie-Lynn Hammond. They’d be only partly 
correct, as Vancouver Folk Festival co-founder 
and former artistic director Gary Cristall 
shows in his 37-page remarkably frank cultural 
biography that accompanies this package. “No 
matter who played fiddle or bass,” he writes, 
“the dominant personalities were Bob and 
Marie-Lynn. The strange brew of competition, 
resentment, respect, hostility, and friendship 
would fuel Stringband’s successes and fail- 
ures.” 

Indeed, Cristall presents Bossin as some- 
thing of a control freak, with Hammond pick- 
ing up the professional show business perfec- 
tionist concerns ... and becoming increasingly 
dissatisfied with the group’s concert and 
recording demeanour. 

In his essay, Cristal! notes all of the lineup 
changes, including Hammond’s departure after 
a final concert in Toronto on New Year’s Eve 
1977, and her subsequent replacement, the 
Nova Scotia singer-songwriter Nancy Ahern, 
who herself would leave in 1980. Even here, 
musical historian Cristall shows a divergence 
of opinion regarding Bossin’s treatment of 
Ahern and the dissolution of Stringband: “The 
reality of life on the road just wasn’t her 
world,’ Bob recalls gallantly. Says Nancy, ‘I 
was kicked out of the band.’ Nancy feels it 
was her challenges to Bob’s authority that 
brought the break.’ 

The booklet could be the most interesting 
part of The Indispensable. Rather than disguis- 
ing itself as the pages of praise and glory that 
typically accompany compendia such as this, it 
is an honest assessment of Stringband’s rises 
and falls. 

The Indispensable should keep most of the 
completists in the crowd somewhat satisfied. 
To be sure, there will be kvetching over the 
missing-in-action tunes. You will find The 
Maple Leaf Dog, Daddy Was a Ballplayer, 
Dief Will Be the Chief Again...and that satiri- 
cal paeon to feminist equality, Show Us the 
Length. 
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And while this is not a boxed-set compendi- 
um of everything in the Stringband canon, 
there are rarities that will bring these listeners 
up to date, such as four tracks from the Fall 
2001 reunion concert hosted by Stuart 
Maclean of CBC Radio’s long-running series, 
The Vinyl Café, and several live recordings 
from a 1983 tour to Russia, previously 
released only on cassette as Across Russia By 
Stage. 

After listening to 46 songs, covering all of 
Stringband’s eras, there is one that especially 
stands out. Mic Mac Song, recorded for 1975’s 
National Melodies, is a tongue-twisting 
Acadian “mouth song” of French nonsense 
phrases written by PEI’s Angele Arsenault. In 
all of 1 minute, 21 seconds in length, it man- 
ages to encapsulate Bossin and Hammond at 
the beginning of their careers. It’s the first of 


just three songs found on the Stringband web- 


site (www.stringband.net) maintained by 
Bossin, and for good reason. There’s joy, 
musical tightness, surprise and above all, 
camaraderie reflected by the recording. And as 
we ve learned, it was a situation that would 
not always remain. 

— By Gordon Morash 


Shawn Brush 


M.LA 

(Miscellaneous in Action) 

Independent 

The first thing you notice about this CD is 
how straightforward and uncluttered it is. 
Brush sings all songs with just a martin 
acoustic guitar for accompaniment. In order 
for this stripped down approach to work, the 
songs themselves have to be strong. And here 
lies the appeal of this album. Well written 
songs, sung with honesty and conviction. 

The best cuts here are /’m getting Out about 
being sick and tired of it all and taking a risk 
on a brighter future. Rhythm of the Road with 


Stringband circa 1981 
its chugging flat picked guitar, instantly brings 
to mind Johnny Cash, evoking images of late 
night fiddling, whisky jars and long dusty 
roads that must lead to something better. 

This is the kind of CD that makes you want 
to grab a drink, turn down the lights and lose 
yourself for a while. The no frills recording 
works well here, simply because good songs 
shine,even in their barest form. 

— By John Minter 


Kyp Harness 

The Floating World 

Porter Beach Records 

PBR 002KH 

That much-abused phrase “hidden treasure” 
actually has validity in the case of Kyp 
Harness, a brilliant but long-overlooked 
Toronto singer-songwriter. Hell, a full decade 
ago, Daniel Lanois called him a great writer, 
while Ron Sexsmith, no slouch as a composer 
himself, paid Kyp the ultimate compliment by 
covering his Thumbelina Farewell on the Blue 
Boy album. 

The Floating World, Harness’ sixth inde- 
pendent CD, is actually two CDs. Yep, 26 
songs have come pouring out of his prolific 
pen, and there are few duds here. As an artist, 
Harness most resembles an early Bob Dylan. 
He has a similar slightly-nasal delivery, and he 
spits out sometimes angry, always eloquent, 
lyrics in an often rapid-fire manner. One 
example: “The honourable minister got caught 
sellin’ secrets in a canister, slidin’ down the 
banister Cultivatin’ blisters with somebody’s 
sister” (Epistle To The Demolition Crew). 

His sonic palate can be a little limited, so 
Kyp was smart to enlist the adventurous trio 
The Dinner Is Ruined as his backing band on 
CD One. Some equally fine players are used 
on CD Two, including David Matheson (Moxy 
Fruvous), Don Kerr (Rheostatics), Adam Faux 
(who co-produced Disc Two) and the gor- 
geously-voiced Kathryn Rose. 


Mose Scarlett 

Harness” lyrics remain the well-framed 
focus, and they rarely fail to please. He calls 
the tunes on CD One “songs of 

joy, disgust and perseverance in an increas- 
ingly frightening world,” while the second disc 
is “one of estrangement, death, birth, love and 
all the eventualities we are or will be acquaint- 
ed with.” 

Just when his righteous railing against cor- 
porate crooks, sleazeball politicians and the 
likes is about to seem oppressive, Harness will 
drop in a tender and moving song of love or 
hope like True And Beautiful or Her Song — 
“She takes me to that special place, Where 
grief and sorrow never show their face.” 

Disc Two is somewhat mellower and less 
frenetic in tone than the first, and Rose’s back- 
ing vocals add melody to tunes like Prime Of 
Life. 

You won't be hearing these songs on com- 
mercial radio, but The Floating World is a 
brave work worthy of your investigation. 

— By Kerry Doole 


Mose Scarlett 


Precious Seconds 

Borealis 

BCD 146 

In which Colin Linden, Jeff Healey, Amos 
Garrett, David Wilcox, and producer Ken 
Whiteley join Mose to produce a set of well 
executed Jazz, Blues, Ragtime and Swing 
duets. Mose is a fine guitarist with a highly 
original ‘stride guitar’ style He has an unmis- 
takable rich baritone voice and an easy going 
almost lazy style of delivery. He is also an 
engaging live performer who is in demand 
throughout Canada as well as in England, 
Germany and Australia. 

This album will be adored by his fans. It 
doesn’t really turn my crank too much though, 
I’m sorry to say. I think the main reason is that 
while it lovingly creates the styles of yester- 
year it doesn’t really add anything new or 
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unexpected. I’ve heard many of these songs 
before and I don’t have the desire to hear them 
covered once again. I'd prefer an album of less 
clichéd material. I promise you, we don’t need 
another version of Bye Bye Blues or All of Me. 
I understand that the aim was to produce a set 
of nostalgia-inducing songs. It’s just as one 


wag observed long ago, “nostalgia is a thing of 


the past.” 
— By Tim Readman 


Barb Jungr 

Every grain of Sand 

Linn Records 

AKD 187 

British born Barb Jungr started her career as 
a cabaret singer. Earlier this year she did a 
series of performances in the UK to promote 
her latest release Every grain of Sand featuring 
the songs of Bob Dylan. 

To record an album of Dylan songs is 
always going to be a double edged sword. 
There is such a vast array of classics to chose 
from. But messing around with the arrange- 
ments of those songs is always a risky ven- 
ture,and unless extreme care is taken, the 
results can be dodgy at best. 

But credit where credit is due, out of the 
forty odd years of material at her disposal, 
Jungr has made some tasteful choices for this 
album. 

The best song here is /f not for You mainly 
because it is one of Dylan’s lighter songs and 
is more suited to the carefree arrangement . 
But to hear the mournful Not Dark Yet given 
the same treatment makes the song sound 
totally unconvincing. Unfortunately it gets 
worse . The reworking of Born in Time is 
almost painful. Jungr is a great singer with a 
beautiful voice, but most of Dylan’s songs are 
born out of hardship, pain and suffering and 
do not lend themselves well to these light jazz- 
blues interpretations. 

— By John Minter 


NQ Arbuckle 

Hanging The Battle-Scarred Pinata 

Six Shooter Records 

Six 07 

He’s a comparatively new name on the 
Toronto singer-songwriter scene, but NQ 
Arbuckle emerges in impressive fashion on 
this debut outing. His raspy voice would indi- 
cate plenty of familiarity with alcohol and 
nicotine, and its world-weary, sometimes 
Waits-like, tone is matched by incisively poet- 
ic lyrics. 

Sparse arrangements keep the voice and 
words of this barroom balladeer right up front, 
but there's a star-studded supporting cast 
behind him. The addition of the sweet-voiced 
Sarah Slean and Carolyn Mark on backing 
vocals adds a nice contrast on such tunes as 
Young Lover, Strong Swimmers and the mourn- 
ful Happy Birthday. 
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Also taking cameos are Blue Rodeo’s James 
Gray on accordion and piano, while producer 
Luke Doucet (Veal, Oh Susanna) adds fluent 
and varied guitar stylings. 

Arbuckle introduces a cast of colourful 
characters in his songs — former lovers, intoxi- 
cated sailors, outlaws, punks and rebels - but 
treats them with compassion and perceptive- 
ness. The album has been deservedly grabbing 
CBC and college radio airplay and positive 
reviews. Consider this another one. 

— By Kerry Doole 


Zawose and Brook 

Assembly 

Realworld 

Recordings that blend beats and synthesizers 
with ancient singing styles often end up being 
a kind of primal muzak - compositions that 
lack a clear sense of identity and flounder in a 
cultural no-man’s-land. It’s all down to the 
particular musicians and the engineers 
involved. When they’re as inspired as charis- 
matic Tanzanian vocalist and ilimba [thumb- 
piano] player Hukwe Zawose, Canadian multi- 
instrumentalist Michael Brooks, and British 
sound-wizard Richard Evans, what emerges 
from the studio is a strong sound that defies 
easy characterization. Assembly features nine 
tracks of chants and songs by Zawose, based 
on the traditions of his own Wagogo people. 
Brooks - who plays bass, guitar, and key- 
boards - provides arrangements for them, with 
occasional use of samples, loops, overdubbing, 
and drum programming. The overall sound is 
rich and varied in texture, yet remarkably 
uncluttered. My only reservations about this 
ground-breaking album of world music is that 
once or twice Brooks’ work suggests New 
Agey pop. But when he and Zawose find a 
deep East African groove and play with it, as 
on the opening track The Bedbugs Bite and 
Cry of the Bush Bird, they create highly imagi- 
native and universal tribal music for the 21st 
century. 

— By Tony Montague 


Kat Danser 

Ascension 

Kathleen R. Danser & Big Beauty Music 

KDAD42002 

Produced by Edmonton Folk Music Festival 
House Band keyboard veteran Ron Casat, who 
also adds bass, 12-string guitar, and percus- 
sion, Kat Danser’s first recording effort show- 
cases her lovely and unusual voice, her strong 
guitar playing, and solid song writing. Playing 
both acoustic and steel body guitar she negoti- 
ates the blues and folk sides of the fence, slip- 
ping back and forth between. The blues num- 
bers such as Optimistic Blues, Seattle Circle 6, 
Big Beauty, Substantial Woman Blues, and 
Stop The Trains At Waldron combine both a 
good blues feel, some unexpected twists, and a 
sly sense of humor. In these qualities they are 


cGowan 


Shane 
perhaps a little stronger than the more folk- 
influenced songs. While Light A Candle has a 
great melody and fine backing harmonies, the 
lyrics tend a little to the ethereal side. Ethereal 
can border on cliché. Having said that, howey- 
er, the disc is a nice calling card for an artist 
who’s still at the front end of what will, hope- 
fully, be a long and deepening career. The rest 
of the backing musicians, Bruce Rawling, 
Sheryl Ackerman, and Thomas Slaymaker are 
as tasteful as Ron Casat in their supporting 
contributions. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Shane MacGowan & The Popes 

Across The Broad Atlantic 

Eagle Records 

It’s hard to believe that it’s been almost 18 
years since my mate The Beard sent me a 
signed copy of The Pogues’ debut LP, Red 
Roses For Me. It was signed “Thatcher Is A 
Cow” by Shane, and “And A Murderer” by 
Spider Stacy. They had found a box of LPs 
that someone had thrown up on somewhere in 
the back of a tour bus. The Beard used to tray- 
el with the band, and he cleaned the LPs up 
and mailed me a copy! This new CD has all 
the same qualities about it. That irrepressible 
wit and truly inspired songwriting, and above 
all incredibly awful — yet absolutely spot on — 
singing. Irish music laced with vomit, perhaps, 
but Irish music that turned a whole generation 
on, and inspired the Celtic “Boom” of the late 
1980s and 1990s. The Pogues did it for me. 
And countless others, too. Shane MacGowan 
was ever the drunken Irish poet, the Barde of 


the drinking classes, the voice of the ham- 
mered Irish romantic. The spirit of Brendan 
Behan (and I do mean spirit in every sense!) 
This CD was recorded “live” on St. Patrick’s 
Day 2001. In Dublin and New York. By the 
same band. How is that possible, you ask? 
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Well, thanks to Foot & Mouth Disease, the 
Dublin gig was cancelled, so The Popes 
played in New York on the day instead. St. 
Paddy’s Day didn’t happen in Dublin until two 
months later. So this CD is an authentic 
recording of a time warp. And true to form, 
most of the songs are classics from The 
Pogues’ repertoire. The difference is that The 
Popes are real musicians. The Pogues, like the 
Sex Pistols before them, were a bunch of 
young scallies who couldn’t sing and couldn’t 
play, but they had the spirit of the music, and 
they learned to play as they went along. (It 
was Martin Carthy, I think, who said that 
exactly the same accusations could be levelled 
at he and his contemporaries at the time of the 
skiffle boom of the 1950s.) Mick O’Connell 
on accordion, Paul McGuinness on guitar, Tom 
McMannamon on banjo, Bob Dowling on 
bass, and Andy Ireland on drums sound really 
good — much more accomplished than the old 
Pogues line-up with Jimmy Fearnley, Jem 
Finer, Spider and co. It’s still the trademark 
hell for leather, drunken romp soundtrack, but 
these guys are very good at it. 

The essence of the music can be found in 
the raucous cover of Poor Paddy Works On 
The Railway — a whingeing apologia for a 
drunken race, says Shane, as he launches into 
the song and sometimes hits some of the right 
notes! I mean, the boy was never a great 
singer, but his voice is just about perfect for 
this music. He growls and drawls his way 
through, wheezing with laughter from time to 
time, and doubtless smoking and drinking and 
hanging on to the mic stand for dear life, but 
the man is a genius — considerably flawed — 
but a genius nonetheless. Without a doubt one 
of Irish music’s finest contemporary lyricists. 

Twenty songs running for over 75 minutes, 
recorded live — with plenty of warts and all 
(and a walloping dose of foul language to 
boot) makes this CD a startling example of the 
fine line between genius and obnoxious boor, 
and it’s a great party album! Just don’t play it 
to your Mum — or your kids! 

— By Steve Edge 


Various Artists 

In the Heather: Traditional Irish Music in 

Support of the Portland Hotel Society 

Tap Roots Recordings 

TRR 15 

Here we have a collection of songs and 
tunes recorded in aid of the Portland Hotel 
Society, a non-profit housing society on 
Vancouver's impoverished Downtown 
Eastside. Performers are from the community 
of sessioneers at Vancouver's Irish Heather 
Bistro and while most are unfamiliar to me, 
the group includes members of Mad Pudding 
and the late Fear of Drinking. Everything is 
well-played, with plenty of spirit and some 
fine arrangements, the end result being very 
listenable. The subtitle, Traditional Irish 


Music, however, is a bit of a misnomer, partic- 
ularly when it comes to the songs: we have a 
Tim Readman original, a Scottish lullaby, and 
Bogie’s Bonnie Bell (sic). But that’s a minor 
quibble. Aside from a couple of moments that 
are slightly less than transcendent (the not- 
entirely-together whistle duo on Maids of 
Mount Cisco/Boys of Ballisidare is one such 
moment), at the end of the day this is a very 
satisfying album. Good music, played with 
good feeling, and for a good cause. 
Available through: 
http://www.intheheather.com/ 

— By Richard Thornley 


Mike Stack 

I Need Wheels 

Independent 

MS001 

Calgary’s Mike Stack, formerly of roots 
rockers The Burners and The Grift, goes the 
singer/songwriter route on his first solo record. 
It’s an atmospheric blend of waltz-at-the-prom 
rhythms and narrative ballads which, to his 
credit, recalls some of the giants of that genre, 
like Marty Robbins or Jim Reeves. Stack has 
the writing and the voice to make these 1950’s 
grainy black and white snapshots of a travel- 
ling man work great in today’s alternative 
country field. The disc’s packaging backs up 
that feel. More than just image, though, he’s 
also got plenty of talent backing him up: Kit 
Johnson producing and playing as well as 
Thom Moon, Jane Hawley, Billy Cowsill, 
Steve Pineo, Dave Wilkie, and Ron Casat, to 
name just a few. Still, it’s Stack and his songs 
that are front and center on a very impressive 
solo debut. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Ryan Adams 

Demolition 

Lost Highway 

0881703332 

The thing that always made Ryan Adams 
stand out, even when he was back in the band 
Whiskeytown, was his songwriting. The songs 
were great even when they came with ragged 
edges and seemed like fragments, or just 
pieces of songs. Better still, even though he 
must have worked hard on the craft to get that 
good, the way he delivered them in that 
hoarse, stumbling, vulnerable voice made it 
seem like he was making them up on the spot 
in some kind of inspired improvisation. For 
everything you read about what a dead loss he 
is as a person, with his rock star antics - a guy 
who takes himself way too seriously - you still 
have to admire the songs. This new record, 
culled from five varying sessions with four 
different producers - Dave Domanich, Ethan 
Johns, Michael Blair, and Frank Callari - over 
a period of two years surprises first with its 
polish. These songs sound like he’s worked on 
them. Apparently there were about 60 songs 


from these sessions. Adams and Callari decid- 
ed to showcase a “best of” selection, showing 
off the different sides of what Adams can do. 
Once the listener gets past the polish, however, 
this disc is still what Adams does best - great 
songs that reveal layer after layer the more you 
listen. More fodder for the ongoing legend. 

— By Barry Hammond. 


Attwenger 
Sun 

Trikont 

US-0297 


Understanding of the words does not hap- 
pen, and not for I, but we induce Austrian 
accordion of Hans-Peter Falkner in unison lan- 
guid knock and to the hip hop soul of the 
Markus Binder jerkily, liberally verziert 
though wheezy. They are beatboxnut reminded 
of the very largely underestimated Trio and 
different one minimalists 80s. And and and if 
the Boban Markovic Orkestar things steps into 
brass volume overloading, the kids go moved! 
Where all things meet: electro, world, rock 
and the straight normal strange. Their heart 
bursts and the world with international loveli- 
ness is inundated. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Kristin Sweetland 


Root, Heart & Crown 
Arbora Vita Music 
AVCD001 


Kristin Sweetland’s debut album opens with 
drear and dread, courtesy of drone vocals 
backing her lead work in O Quanta Quilia, a 
12th-century Latin text work by Peter Abelard. 
What happens next gives a listener pause, as 
Abelard segues into Sweetland-penned The 
Abbess, and suddenly we have a short suite of 
a conversation between Abelard and Heloise. 
It is perhaps the highlight of the Victoria, B.C. 
singer’s first collection. 

Impressionistic and poetic it may be, but 
many of the songs breed impatience in the lis- 
tener wanting the text to lead somewhere other 
than the confines of the imagination. These are 
pictures dressed up in finery, with words used 
for how they sound, not what they tell. Just 
what point is made in O Leander when she 
matches on successive lines, “Carolina, lowa / 
Oglala, Omaha” and again, “Indiana, Manitoba 
/ Old Chicago, Oklahoma” remains unclear. 
Sweetland’s lyrics can turn ethereal as in Fall 
Down the Ground, whose refrain provides the 
title for the CD. There, she says farewell to 
“the man in the black bowler hat” twice in a 
song that is a consideration of landscape. In 
other places, her Latin pronunciation almost 
trivializes the language, especially in The 
Abbess, where the Latin refrain carries an 
unintentional and playful twanged inflection. 
That said, some of the best lyric writing on 
Root, Heart & Crown is to be found in her 
liner note introductions to the songs, and as 
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such, they serve to explain the text you are 
about to hear. There are, of course, exceptions, 
particularly in the elegiac detailing of the first 
battle of the Civil War at Manassas, Virginia 
on July 21, 1861. 

Carried by its imagery, the accumulation of 
single-word bursts in Battle Hymn works to 
Sweetland’s advantage. Consider the mis- 
placed optimism of the following: “In thick air 
of morning, I watch it alone / Smitten by thun- 
derbolts, coatsleeves and bones / President 
said that tomorrow we’ ll know / Got the wolf 
by the ears and we can’t let him go.” 

— By Gordon Morash 

Thea Gilmore 


Rules For Jokers 
Compass Records 
7 4343 2 


For an artist born in 1979, Thea Gilmore has 
already assembled a substantial body of work. 
She’s had two previous discs (Burning 
Dorothy from Fire and The Lipstick 
Conspiracies as well as a 6-track EP, As If, 
which has been garnering air play in England. 
This disc, recorded on her own Shameless 
label and released on Alison Brown’s innova- 
tive Compass Records, should get her well 
started in North America. Born in Oxford of 
Irish parents, Gilmore is a pop rocker with 
folksy roots, coming across like a hybrid 
between Chrissie Hynde and Bob Dylan. 
She’s definitely got a flare for stringing words 
together and this disc crackles with sharp com- 
binations of lyrics and music. Example: “This 
girl is a stencil of a brushstroke in the 
rain/She’s a ghost of the city/She’s a body 
through the windscreen.” 

There’s attitude but it’s teamed with the tal- 
ent to back it up. Songs like Saviours And All, 
This Girl Is Taking Bets, Benzedrine, and 
Inverigo should launch a solid career for her 
on this continent. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Lenore 


Summer Dancing 

Elaine Records 

ER2 

Lenore Elaine is a singer-songwriter from 
Toronto who uses the word ‘fun’ a lot. That 
gets on my nerves before we start. She fancies 
herself as bit as a sort of bubble-gum Rickie 
Lee Jones but she has neither the vocal 
strength or writing ability to pull it off. As is 
so often the case these days the production is 
slick and the playing is solidly competent 
throughout. Trouble is, the songs lack depth 
and the lyrics posess a staleness which are 
reminiscent of half finished teenage angst bed- 
room poetry that should have remained undis- 
turbed. In times gone by this would have been 
heard as live local music performed now and 
again in public. These days everyone has a CD 
don’t they...and sometimes that can be a bad 
thing. You can learn more at www.lenore.com 
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Kristin Sweetland 


if you can’t find it within yourself to trust my 
judgement! 
— By Tim Readman 


The Gourds 

Cow Fish Fow] or Pig 

Sugar Hill Records 

SUG-CD-3953 

Dada/Surrealist hillbilly music might be the 
best way to describe hot Austin Texas band, 
The Gourds. With lyrics like: “Bicycles are 
everywhere/Fishbones a dollar, a natural 
pair/Mother of sorrows growing her hairs,” or 
“Said the spider to the candle/Yer bride is 
mechanical,” they’ ve obviously studied every- 
thing from Tristan Tzara and Marcel Duchamp 
to Captain Beefheart & The Magic Band and 
Frank Zappa. There’s even references to 
William S. Burroughs and John Prine in the 
lyrics. However, just because these boys went 
to college and have this post-modern irony 
thing going, doesn’t mean they can’t get down 
with the best of ‘em. With guys like fiddle 
player Max Johnston, formerly of Wilco, 
they’ve got the chops. They’re a hot band in a 
town that’s full of hot bands. Listen to a few 
tracks and your feet can’t help but start to tap- 
pin’ in time. Their music makes you wanna 
chug some beers, or smoke some loco weed, 
take the pickup to the hoedown, cut a rug, talk 
in tongues at Jehovah’s retail center, and 
maybe git naked. Yeehaw! Like they say in 
the single: “My name is Jorge, and I twist and 
I juke.” With The Gourds on the juke box, yer 
cookin’. Pass the gravy, let’s eat! 


— By Barry Hammond 


Fairport Convention 


Fairport Unconventional: 

Fairport Convention Boxed Set 

Free Reed 

How do you encapsulate 35 years of the most 
influential band in the history of British folk- 
rock into a four-CD set? A task further compli- 
cated when there have been over 50 albums, 
and a plethora of line-up changes that makes 
the band a veritable who’s who of folk music, 
and Fairport has “split up” more times than 
Elizabeth Taylor and her various beaux! 

Free Reed is an English record label that pro- 
duced a memorable tribute to Martin Carthy — 
The Carthy Chronicles — a four-CD set to mark 
his 60th birthday last year. They have released 
similar back-catalogues of The Dransfields, 
Peter Bellamy, The Old Swan Band and more. 
With Fairport they have conjured up four 
themed discs, Fairport - A History as the title 
suggests chronicles the band’s past, Rareport 
Convention features some very unusual record- 
ings, A Fairport History contains 16 songs 
from the band’s repertoire describing 16 histori- 
cal dates or characters in British history, and 
Classic Convention has 15 songs that are the 
band’s most requested classics. 

There are well over 5 hours of music here, 
with 72 tracks in all. The band’s early days are 
outlined by founder Ashley Hutchings’ Wings, 
recorded at the annual Fairport folk festival in 
Cropredy Oxfordshire. The early Fairport is 
still revered for the stunning work of teenage 
guitarist Richard Thompson, the remarkable 
singing of the late Sandy Denny, demon fiddler 
Dave Swarbrick’s electrification of the folk fid- 
dle, Dave Mattacks’ invention of a new style of 
drumming, etc. 30 of the songs come from the 
halcyon days 1967-1970, and 9 more are recent 
renditions of songs from that era. It’s all here 
from the debut single /f 1 Had A Ribbon Bow to 
Meet On The Ledge, Who Knows Where The 
Time Goes?, Matty Groves, Tam Lin, Walk 
Awhile, Sloth — all performed either live or in 
BBC sessions. One by-product of Free Reed’s 
diligence was to inspire Island Records to reis- 
sue three of Fairport’s classic CDs with extra 
tracks — many of them included in this Box Set, 
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Fairport Convention: the current line-up 
and all of them available for the first time in 
this, Fairport’s 35th year. 

The current line-up is well represented too. 
As founding member Simon Nicol pointed out 
at their recent concert in Vancouver, “We are 
not a tribute band”. Indeed. Fairport’s latest CD 
is testament to their prowess, and the Cropredy 
cuts here are outstanding. 

What makes this set such an essential pur- 
chase for Fairport devotees is the 170 page 
book, lavishly researched and illustrated, with 
quotes, colour photos, poster artwork, and set 
lists from Cropredy and many concerts over the 
years. There is also a booklet with a poster and 
write-up from each of the annual Cropredy 
Festivals, dating back to 1977, and an updated 
Pete Frame Family Tree. This guy used to make 
elaborate genealogical charts of rock bands for 
Sounds, the English music paper, way back in 
the 1970s. The Fairport tree has borne a lot of 
fruit over the years — just think of all the bands 
touched by the likes of Richard Thompson, 
Sandy Denny, Dave Pegg, Ashley Hutchings, 
Dave Swarbrick and co. This Family Tree 
includes Steeleye Span, Fotheringay, all the 
Albion Band offshoots, and even Jethro Tull. 

Some of the recordings come from rare sin- 
gles, many are BBC studio recordings, many 
more were recorded live at Cropredy festivals, 
and quite a few come from live concerts in 
England and America. There are even tracks 
from promotional videos, and Dutch and 
French TV specials, too. Each track has an 
extensive history, with recording details, and 
lists of other versions available elsewhere. Of 
the 72 tracks there are one or two which are too 
bizarre or poorly recorded to be of value to 
anyone but the most serious completist, but the 
vast majority of the tracks are brilliantly played 
and presented. 

An interesting effect of acquiring this collec- 
tion is the compulsion to pull out the old 
Fairport albums, and fill in the gaps, search for 
the tracks left off the various LPs at the time, 
and then listen to them all over again while 
reading about the ever-changing line-up and 
what possessed them to record the songs when 
they did. You might find yourself unable to 


resist the temptation to upgrade your old copy 
of Full House or Liege & Lief on vinyl! for the 
Island remasters with those extra songs on CD. 
And then scrambling around looking for the 
other songs they left off the record, and which 
aren’t even in this box set. If you’re anything 
like me, you’ll find yourself spending hours 
and hours listening to Fairport — and driving 
your family members mad in the process! But it 
will be me they put in the straight jacket, with a 
head full of Fairport anthems, and the rhythms 
of those fiery fiddle medleys coursing through 
litera. 

— By Steve Edge 


Tift Merritt 

Bramble Rose 

Lost Highway 

0881702732 

Texas-born and North Carolina-raised Tift 
Merritt’s debut disc for Lost Highway is pro- 
duced by Ethan Johns, famous for his work 
with Ryan Adams. You can see the appeal for 
Johns - Tift Merritt is another artist whose 
voice and songs at first seem deceptively sim- 
ple but, the more you listen, you find they 
creep up on you and suddenly you find your- 
self saying, “What a great voice and what a 
great song!” 

Winner of the Chris Austin Songwriting 
contest at Merlefest in 2000 and apparently a 
pretty decent guitarist as well, Merritt has been 
touted by the likes of Jim Lauderdale and 
Gillian Welch, who were judges at the song- 
writing contest, as well as Adams, for whom 
she’s opened several concert dates. Recorded 
with her longtime band, formerly known as 
The Carbines, this disc has the tight, cohesive 
feel missing from many first efforts, probably 
because it was recorded fairly live in the stu- 
dio, with Merritt playing and singing at the 
same time. It’s a fine showcase for both her 
songwriting skills and her voice. If she keeps 
writing songs the quality of Sunday, Supposed 
To Make You Happy, and When I Cross Over, 
Tift Merritt is definitely an artist to watch. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Tin Hat Trio 

The Rodeo Eroded 

Rykodise Records 

RCD 16016 

Originally from New York and now settled 
in the Bay area, Tin Hat Trio is a sort of 
acoustic chamber music group which fuses 
original composition, written standards, and 
improvisation with an avant-garde feel. Their 
music touches equally on Parisian café music, 
European folk, classical, jazz, country and 
bluegrass while being a wholly original fusion. 
The band consists of Mark Orton on guitar, 
prepared guitar, Dobro and banjo, Rob Burger 
on accordion, piano, prepared piano, toy piano, 
field organ, Celeste, and harmonicas, and 
Carla Kihistedt on violin, viola, trumpet violin, 
and voice. This, their third disc (the first two 


being Memory Is An Elephant and Helium) 
also features guests: Billy Martin on percus- 
sion, Jonathan Fishman on drums and percus- 
sion, and the renowned Willie Nelson in a 
guest vocal on a gorgeous arrangement of 
Weeping Willow Tree. It’s hard to describe 
what a thoroughly enjoyable and musical disc 
this is. The only comparison that’s even 
remotely close is The Penguin Café Orchestra. 
This trio is sparser but equally talented. A real 
musical treat. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Ian Molesworth 

Strangetown 

WMO001 

As the credits inside the CD booklet make 
clear, the album bears [an Molesworth’s name 
but it’s actually a collaborative effort. The 
Guelph-based guitarist wrote all the tunes and 
plays prominently on all the tracks but he is 
supported by close to a dozen of the best folk 
musicians from Southern Ontario, a few of 
them at a time. These include Tony Quarrington 
(dobro), Anne Lederman (one of two fiddlers, 
the other being Geoff Somers), Ken Whiteley 
(mandolin), David Woodhead (bass), and 
Loretta Reid (tin whistle, flute). Producer Ken 
Brown is featured on several instruments, as is 
Brian Taheny. 

Some of Molesworth’s compositions, such as 
Paddy on the Wagon, The Fair Flower of 
Amaranth County, and Sittin’ on the 
Fence/Sam’s Reel sound traditional in both title 
and musical style. A few of the tracks that have 
playful-sounding titles, such as David Essig at 
Ikea and Allie Boballie, are actually lyrical 
pieces with only sparse accompaniment. Not all 
the tunes are as memorable as the title track, 
which has strong rhythmic drive. As a musi- 
cian, Molesworth isn’t in the same league as 
Essig, for example. Nonetheless, with the quali- 
ty support that he gets on Strangetown, it’s a 
pleasant album, albeit one that doesn’t consis- 
tently draw attention to itself. 

Woodhall Music, 4 Sydenham St., Guelph, 
Ontario NIH 2W2 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Noah Zacharin 
Crow Dark Wind 


Soffwin Music 

SW 601 

Noah Zacharin is a singer, songwriter and 
guitarist born in Montreal and based in 
Toronto. From 1976-1986, he was heavily 
involved in the Montreal poetry scene before 
starting his musical career. This is his fourth 
CD and represents something of a departure 
stylistically in that it features heavily layered 
and effected electric guitars, stacked harmonies 
and sampled voices. Lyrically he favours a fair- 
ly abstract approach that is good when it works 
but sometimes lacks conviction. The music is 
dark and brooding, includes some spoken word 
passages and gives off an eerie other-worldly 
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vibe. Listening to this driving in the rain 
between Middlesbrough and Hartlepool in 
England’s industrial North-East may have 
influenced my reaction to Crow Dark Wind. It 
has some good ideas and some great moments 
but ultimately the phrase, “Heavy Weather” 
comes to mind. Including a few lighter colours 
on his musical palate might help him in his 
quest to reach the ears of others. 

— By Tim Readman 


The Ukrainians 

Respublika 

Omnium 

OMM 2028 

They’re in a growth spurt again. At the start 
of their career, when they broke away from 
British post-punkers the Wedding Present, 
Leeds’ best world music band developed rapid- 
ly as they explored Ukrainian traditional music 
with all the electricity and passion of punk. 
Those qualities remain, but this time around 
they’ve toned down the acceleration to hyper- 
speed with seemed to mark every track. Now, 
more mature, they're giving considered 
arrangements to the songs, like the atmospheric 
harmonics of The Pine Tree Was Burning. 
There are still plenty of post-punk reference 
points The Maple Tree Stood At The Water's 
Edge brings Joy Division to mind, and there 
are two wonderful Sex Pistols covers, which 
are more novelties than their excellent earlier 
tiptoe through the maudlin catalogue of The 
Smiths. For all that, though, the roots of this 
music are very firmly Ukrainian, with the heart 
firmly pinned to the sleeve. From the evidence 
here, as the band continues to age, the music 
will continue to delight, and possibly astonish 

— By Chris Nickson 


Paul Brady 

The Liberty Tapes 

Compass Records 

7 4335 2 

Paul Brady, singer, songwriter and mullti- 
instrumentalist is one of Ireland’s most highly- 
regarded and successful artists. The Liberty 
Tapes capture the magic of a 1978 concert put 
together to promote Brady’s first solo album, 
Welcome Here Kind Stranger. It was recorded 
using a domestic reel-to-reel tape recorder. 
Brady immediately misplaced the tapes, and 
didn’t re-discover them until 2000. 

The musicians are real heavyweights of 
Irish music and add some brilliant accompani- 
ment and solos to Brady’s voice and guitar. 
They are: Andy Irvine on harmonica and 
bouzouki, Donal Lunny on bouzouki, Paddy 
Glackin on fiddle, Liam O’Flynn on pipes, 
Matt Malloy on whistle and flute, and Noel 
Hill on concertina Brady is in fine voice 
throughout. His versions of great ballads like 
Arthur McBride and The Lakes Of 
Pontchartrain were definitive and are still 
being asked for by audiences today and this 
recording reveals why. After this recording he 
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Paul Brady 
began to focus more on original material to 
develop a contemporary rock sound so this CD 
is a welcome reminder of what a great singer 
of traditional material he is. The sound quality 
is excellent whilst retaining enough rawness to 
impart the energy of the live performance. 
Highly recommended. 

— By Tim Readman 


Bob Jahrig 
Tree Tops 
Independent 
BOBJO1 


Of the 14 tracks on Edmonton singer-song- 
writer Bob Jahrig’s debut release, three engage 
nature directly, and another two use it as a 
counterpoint to action, events or impressions. 
Being successful as a new-born “nature boy” 
is no small achievement, when you consider 
the number of artists already traveling that trail. 

Jahrig’s slightly nasal voice takes some get- 
ting used to, and there can be a lack of depth 
to some of his lyrics, particularly in A Little 
Heart with its observation of “It’s the small 
things you notice / You may see the diamonds 
shine / Since we keep on moving / We leave 
these things behind.” That might be considered 
the down side. But when he and Edmonton 
acoustic guitarist Gary Koliger take to the stu- 
dio, together they can make the sweetest music. 

Koliger is featured on two songs — You 
Never Know and Woke Up Dreaming — and 
wouldn’t you just know they are the most suc- 
cessful from a writing viewpoint, as well. You 
Never Know, especially, recalls the humour of 
the late Steve Goodman this time coupled with 
a love song that suggests you take chances 
because you can’t truly predict the outcome. 
As for the biggest surprise on Tree Tops, try 
Keep Up, which deftly pairs South African jive 
rhythms to the horn section sensibility of 
Quebec’s La Bouttine Souriante. Melting pot, 
indeed. 

— By Gordon Morash 
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Steve Schellenberg 
Princes and Kings 
Erie Bay music. 

EBR 003 
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This is Winnipeg singer-songwriter Steve 
Schellenberg’s second release and his vocals 
bring to mind Randy Newman meets James 
Taylor. The 13 songs here cover a wide variety 
of subjects from leaving home, being down on 
the farm milking the cow, to general love 
songs, with references to churches or religion 
on most of the tracks. 

Schellenberg is an accomplished musician. 
Most of the songs open with a fingerpicked 
guitar and Look so Good is a demonstration of 
his tasteful playing . And he also plays the 
mandolin, fiddle and harmonica. 

Lyrically the best song on the disc is That's 
the way the money goes Down. Some incredi- 
bly warm and melodic slide playing by 
Laurie Mackenzie adds a great feeling to the 
track. 

The downside is that a lot of the songs are 
delivered at the same tempo,with the same 
instruments and the chord progressions 
become somewhat predictable. While lacking 
in excitement in places, there are some good 
displays of musicianship here making for an 
enjoyable listening experience. 

— By John Minter 


Leslie Alexander 


Savage Country 
Super OOps Records 
PM10572 


Kathleen Edwards 

Failer 

MapleMusic Recordings 

MRCD 6406 

Leslie Alexander and Kathleen Edwards 
seem to have much in common. Both of them 
are young songwriters who easily fall within 
the alt-country genre. Each of their second 
albums (Edwards’ first release was actually an 
EP) is an impressive collection of songs (ten 
on each album in fact) and both of them have 
images of wide open rural spaces on their 
respective CD covers. 

The cover of Savage Country consists of a 
photo of her father working on a barbed wire 
fence. The title track is an elequent ode to the 
grain elevators of Alexander’s native Alberta, 
which are gradually being pulled down, an 
indication of a shift in prairie lifestyles. The 
opening track is Dolly Parton’s Bargain Store, 
the only non-original, and Alexander gives it a 
slightly slower arrangement than the original. 
It’s one of three tracks featuring Harry Manx 
(mohan veena and lap slide). Besides Manx, 
producer/guitarist John Ellis (Be Good Tanyas, 
Ferron) and his partner Wyckham Porteus 
recruited Pat Steward and Doug Elliott (The 
Odds’ rhythm section), among others. The 
arrangements are varied and the musicianship 
is creative: Ellis knows just when to add the 
right twang on steel guitar. More importantly, 
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Alexander is a wonderful singer and a good 
songwriter. 

The photo on the cover of Failer shows the 
singer’s truck broken down on a country road. 
Edwards lives in Québec (outside Ottawa) and 
has roots in small town Saskatchewan but her 
songs don’t necessarily deal with rural con- 
cerns. Guitarist Jim Bryson sets the pattern on 
Six O’Clock News, the first track, with a jang- 
ly, repetitive folk-rock guitar riff worthy of 
Roger McGuinn, made all the more sharper by 
the fact that the album was recorded in analog. 
Fred Guignon, one of the best guitarists from 
the Ottawa region, is also featured on several 
tracks. One More Song the Radio Won't Like is 
a great and possibly prescient song title with a 
classic line: “No one likes a girl who won’t 
sober up.” Getting liquored up is a theme that 
pops up in several of these songs. /2 Bellevue, 
another song with hot guitar licks, has the line 
“Drinking my way through today.” Edwards’ 
album will soon be released in the U.S. on the 
Rounder label. She’s one to watch, as is Leslie 
Alexander. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


lan Tamblyn 

When Will I See You Again/Ghost Town 

North Track Records 

NT22/23 

Raising the archives for its favoured son is 
Ottawa’s North Track Records in this re- 
release and re-mastering of two CDs previous- 
ly available only in their original formats — 
vinyl for 1980’s When Will I See You Again, 
and cassette for 1988’s Ghost Parade. Both 
are a revelation to fans of Ian Tamblyn’s 18 
albums and newcomers who will now likely 
never leave. Beautifully sung, performed and 
arranged, there is not a dud among the 25 
songs. For works that are now 22 and 14 years 
old respectively, the recordings show little dat- 
edness. (Well, there is that one track, The Old 
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Refrain, with its touch of synthesizer. Old 
refrain, indeed.) What fascinates after all of 
these years, though, is the amount of aural 
landscaping Tamblyn put into these early 
works, a recording practice that is quite com- 
mon today, but would have been rare in folk 
circles back then. Sometimes, it’s just a small 
tweaking of sound, such as in Before the Fall 
from When Will I See You Again. The piano is 
recorded at a slight distance that gives it a 
sound you might imagine hearing as you’ ve 
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the dream that awoke you. 

In other songs, such as the haunting and 
atmospheric Trade Winds, it’s his choice of 
accent instruments: hammered dulcimer and 
tubular bells. As well, in these early albums, 
Tamblyn was one singer-songwriter willing to 
augment his acoustic guitar tapestry and give 
his bassists Henry Heillig and Phil Bova some 
elbow room. There are some tasty, sinuous 
bass lines that can easily make you forget that 
this started just with a man and his guitar. 

One thing, though: a re-release as important 
as this should carry a lyric sheet and liner 
notes beyond a mere listing of personnel. He 
deserves it ... and so do we. 

— By Gordon Morash 


Takillacta: Music of the People 


Andean Songs 
Naxos World 
76036-2 


The hollow sound of the Panpipes is a given 
on a disc titled Andean Songs. However, those 
who believe they are buying a CD of tradition- 
al Peruvian music might be in for a bit of a 
surprise. Takillacta—the name translates as 
“song of the people’ —is actually a seven- 
piece group whose members include a 
Colombian, an Argentian, and—wait for it—a 
Japanese, all of whom call New York City 
home now. 

So does the multicultural make-up of the 
band transcend musical boundaries to create a 
convincing facsimile? Well, not exactly. Their 
interpretation of Andean music is light and 
New Age-inflected, just the thing when you 
require some unobtrusive background music. 
As a comparison, Zamfir—shudder—springs 
to mind. 

At times, the band can carve out a groove, 
albeit a mild one. You know things are getting 
really racy when the drummer adds a bit of 
colour with the bell of his cymbal. That said, 
occasionally Takillacta surprises with some 
sophisticated jazz-influenced breaks as on 
Alma Andina, the best of the 12 tracks. For the 
most part, however, their endless noodling is 
indistinguishable from one song to the next. 
And on the eight-minute opus titled Angel 
Jaco’s Song—oh, please!--the sensitive guitar 
strumming, flute-warbling and light-fingered 
keyboarding reaches unbearable proportions. If 
that’s music of the people, they’re welcome to it. 

— By Charles Mandel 


Various Artists 

Arabesque 

Restless/Ryko 

Rest73753 

Various Artists 

The Rough Guide to Arabesque 
World Music Network/Rough Guide 
rgnet 1093 CD 


Abdullah Chhadeh and Nara 


Abdullah Chhadeh and Nara 
ABYC Records 
CHH2002 


Interest in the Middle East has never been 
greater since 9/11. No wonder, then, these new 
collections of Arabesque, a mix of electronica, 
house music, rap, and traditional Arabic 
sounds that came into vogue in the early 
1990s. After all, music transcends every- 
thing—fear, prejudice, foreign cultures—and 
it’s got a groovy beat to boot. 

Of the two Arabesque collections here, 
Rykodisc’s is the one that rocks the most. 
Opening with the throbbing beat and rattling 
drums of MC Sultan, it practically guarantees 
some serious booty shaking, although the dis- 
tinctly Oriental sound of the flute throws a 
kink in things. 

Natacha Atlas’s Kidda relies on the heavy 
bass and the intricate layering of sound that 
producer and musician Bill Laswell first popu- 
larized in the mid-80s with his funk band, 
Material. For his part, rapper Stereo MC gets 
the “Steve Hillage remix” on Fever, a refer- 
ence to the dial-twiddling abilities of the for- 
mer guitarist of legendary band Gong and who 
adds some sharp synthetic production here. 
The most traditional take on the music comes 
from Omar Faruk Tekbilek, a jazz drummer 
best known for his work with the likes of jazz 
trumpeter Don Cherry, among others. He strips 
aways the electronics, yet maintains the puls- 
ing beat of the music. 

While Rykodise’s Arabesque is about tradi- 
tion, not just in Middle Eastern music but 
within the last 30 years, Rough Guide’s take 
on the form is every bit as groove-driven. 
Aisha Kandisha’s Jarring Effects, for instance, 
combines a throbbing dub beat with turntable 
scratching and keening singing. Bled Runner 
offers frantic house music, while Gnawa 
Impulse’s tinny drum machines pound out an 
insistent beat underneath more Arabic wailing. 
Synthsized sound is the order of the day in the 
Rough Guide’s sampler, but both Arabesque 
discs offer substantially different artists. Taken 
together, they are an excellent introduction to 
this compelling, danceable music. 

Arabesque aficionados looking for a taste of 
real roots might want to check out Abdullah 
Chhadeh and Nara. Chhadeh, a Syrian, plays 
the quan, an instrument whose name means 
“law,” has 81 strings and has figured promi- 
nently since the 10th century. Backed by a 
double bass player and several Kurdestans 
who play dafs, single-headed frame drums 
with metal rings inside, Chhadeh gets into 
some long, serious exchanges with Matthaios 
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teen | 


Uncle Kracker 
Tsahourides, who plays the violin like Greek 
lyra. The Dave Matthews Band or Phish has 
nothing on these guys when it comes to 
extended live jams. 
— By Charles Mandel 


Uncle Kracker 

No Stranger to Shame 

Lava CD 

83542 

Uncle Kracker (real name Matt Shafer) 
achieved some degree of fame as the DJ for 
Kid Rock, who serves as executive producer 
for No Stranger to Shame. While Uncle 
Kracker’s double-platinum debut album was 
more or less a rap album, rap is only one of 
the influences on this follow-up, side by side 
with rock, soul, and to a much lesser extent, 
country. The album open powerfully enough 
with the rock/rap sound of Keep It Comin’. 
The last song (and title track) is another fusion 
of rock and rap and that closing song is fol- 
lowed by a hidden, unlisted track that could 
very well have been an Eminem outtake. This 
untitled song is mostly the reason why the CD 
contains a warning about explicit lyrics. Most 
of the rest of the tracks are tamer and more 
rock than rap. Thunderhead Hawkins is a trib- 
ute to a hillbilly musician that is more in a 
Lynyrd Skynyrd vein. Jn a Little While has a 
catchy melody and wouldn’t seem out of place 
on commercial radio. J Do, Memphis Soul 
Song, and I Don't Know are three consecutive 
tracks that could have almost have fit on a 
Southern blue-eyed soul album from a few 
decades ago. Uncle Kracker wrote all the 
songs with producer/sidekick Mike Bradford, 
except for a cover version of Drift Away, 
which actually features a duet with Dobie 
Gray, the song’s popularizer, although this ver- 
sion is unlikely to supplant the original in any- 
one’s mind. A few of the songs have trite 
lyrics and the album, although a respectable 
enough sophomore effort, isn’t compelling 
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enough to make his star rise higher than it 
already has. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


John Reischman and the Jaybirds 

Field Guide 

Corvus Records 

CORVUSO010 

Although known for the mighty mandolin of 
John Reischman, the Jaybirds show remark- 
able depth on this, the band’s second CD. 
Some of the strongest original material comes 
not from Reischman, but from band members 
Trisha Gagnon and Jim Nunally, who have 
written two great vocal numbers. Gagnon’s 
Over the Levee, about a town threatened by a 
spring flood, could be the breakout song from 
Field Guide, and Nunally’s Shackled and 
Chained is a great addition to the “prison 

song” genre. In all, half of the 16 tracks on 
Field Guide are originals, with nary a clunker 
in the bunch. Banjo player Nick Hornbuckle’s 
ear for great melody comes out in two instru- 
mentals, Arrowhead and the old-timey sound- 
ing Crooked Man, while Reischman continues 
writing strong original pieces for mandolin 
with Holy Jumped Up and Plum Tree. Gagnon 
and Reischman also co-wrote Jn the Darkest 
Hour, a mournful song of love and death. Not 
to be overlooked is Greg Spatz, one of the best 
bluegrass fiddlers around, providing tasteful 
bluesy backup and passionate solos. As usual, 
the Jaybirds’ musicianship is first-rate through- 
out this CD, one of the best Field Guides to 
bluegrass and old-time music that you’ ll find 
anywhere. 

— By Bob Remington 


Les Chauffeurs a pieds 

I 

Independent 

LCAP 2002 

God, these guys are young! This is the third 
album from Les Chauffeurs and in the album’s 
cover photo they look like they just got back 
from flipping burgers at the nearest 
McDonald’s! Still, making music this great so 
early in their career bodes well for their future. 
III is a noticeable step forward from the previ- 
ous album, Frapabors et Persoreilles, which 
was a solid record nonetheless. While at its 
heart still a traditional Québécois record, with 
the characteristic call and response ensemble 
singing, foot percussion and crooked rhythms, 
III pushes the music in some increasingly 
interesting directions. For example, there is the 
Dixieland jazz influence on Le chauffeur, the 
wonderful use of French horn on Ami verse du 
vin, and the occasional quiet nod to Irish influ- 
ences. But the stand-out track has to be La 
complainte de Joseph Trépanier which floored 
me with its Inuit throat singers, oud, and spo- 
ken recitation of the first verse—really bril- 
liant stuff. Other than the one misstep—the 
juvenile Gigue des amoreux featuring some 
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slightly silly moaning from ‘Eve Libido’ —this 
is a definite contender for Canadian traditional 
record of the year. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Julie Larson 


Apotheosis 

Artmuse Records 

ART 0101 

Apotheosis is an artless blend of post-hippy 
folk pop, unintentionally alien singing, and 
painfully banal songs. Titles include Smiles, 
Java Junkie, and Positively Thinking. Here’s a 
lyric to wrestle with, taken from Festival, 
apparently a song about how much Julie 
Larson likes festivals: “Pretty boys are dancing 
everywhere, Twirling around, whipping their 
hair, Pretty girls beside them without a care, 
Out in the middle of nowhere.” It’s all very 
well-intentioned but I would advise you to 
give this one a wide berth. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Buddy Miller 


Midnight and lonesome 

Hightone Records 

HCD 8149 

Midnight and Lonesome is no different in 
many respects than Buddy Miller’s previous 
two albums, Cruel Moon and Your Love And 
Other Lies, both of which were instant clas- 
sics: gritty takes on the human condition chan- 
nelled through a distinctively contemporary 
country sound. Also like other Milller records, 
this one needs a little time to take hold, but 
once it does I guarantee that it won’t leave 
your CD player for weeks. The vocal 
pyrotechnics of Buddy and wife, Julie, spark 
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and chill in equal amounts, buoyed by ever- 
present thick drum smacks, plangent fiddle, 
and great washes of guitar twang (and Taurus 
II and Optigan on When it comes to you). And 
while the themes may be a little friendlier this 
time around—Cruel Moon was almost the 
country equivalent of Shoot Out The Lights— 
there’s still plenty of heartache and heartbreak 
to fuel the dramatic miniatures of the Millers’ 
imaginations. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Wily Porter. 

Wily Porter. 

six degrees records 

657036 1073-2 

Wily Porters self titled new album, is an 
incredible display of his acoustic guitar mas- 
tery and strong songwriting skills. From the 
opening Breathe the effortless glissando pick- 
ing and well executed guitar measures set the 
tone for what is to follow. 

The second track /f love were an Airplane is 
the absolute highlight,with its catchy melody 
that sticks with you long after the song is fin- 
ished, Well thought out harmonies and a beau- 
tiful slide guitar meshing with a crisp acoustic. 
Unconditional is a thought provoking song, 
describing the love between a mother and 
child, the thoughts of a man in a motorcycle 
accident awaiting the arrival of the ambulance 
and a man on his deathbed surrounded by 
friends. 

One of the things that makes this album so 
appealing is the variety of subject matter, be it 
the moving Unconditional, Big Yellow Pine 
with its tale of love and murder, Dirty Movie, 
a study in voyeurism, or the Beatle-like 
Dishwater Blonde. 

Justin Fraser and Emanuel Kiriakou have 
done a great job in the recording and produc- 
tion department — tight and punchy, rich in 
texture and light and uncluttered. All instru- 
ments and voices have their place in the mix. 
No excess baggage here. All in all this is a 
great album. Well worth a listen. 

— By John Minter 


Ronnie Bowman 
Starting Over 
Sugar Hill 


3933 

Bowman, former lead singer for the popular 
Lonesome River Band and three-time IBMA 
vocalist of the year, mines the contemporary 
side of bluegrass with this, his third solo 
album. Backed by some of the best in the busi- 
ness, including Dan Tyminski, Jerry Douglas, 
Tony Rice and Aubrey Haynie, it should be 
good — and is. Starting Over is perhaps a bit 
too slick, with some cliched and at times unin- 
spiring material, but it is so well played and 
sung that it will appeal to a broad audience. 

— By Bob Remington 


Various Artists 

O Sister 2: A Women’s Bluegrass Collection 
Rounder 

11661-0506-2 

Various Artists 


The Angels Are Singing: A Women’s 

Bluegrass Gospel Collection 

Rounder 

11661-0485-2 

Adding to the ever-growing field of blue- 
grass compilations rolling off the presses in 
the wake of O’ Brother, these two CDs pro- 
vide a nice cross-section of styles from some 
of the biggest female names in bluegrass. O” 
Sister 2, gives exposure to some lesser known 
artists such as Olabelle Reed, Tanya Savory 
and Alecia McRight, along with bluegrass 
household names like Rhonda Vincent, Laurie 
Lewis and Lynn Morris. Both CD’s also pro- 
vide bluegrass newcomers a taste of hard-core 
vocalists like Ginny Hawker, Hazel Dickens 
and Phyllis Boyens, whose unique voices 
embody the hardship of the subject matter of 
which they sing. 

— By Bob Remington 


Joel Rafael Band 
Woodeye: Songs of Woody Guthrie 


Inside Recordings 

IR71412 

Joel Rafael’s first three albums of original 
material, as well as his touring schedule, have 
helped him build a respectable career over the 
course of the last ten years. For his latest 
album he chose a different and more challeng- 
ing project, his avowed purpose being to cre- 
ate “a Woody Guthrie experience for a new 
audience.” To say that he has succeeded is an 
understatement. Woodeye manages to make 
the Guthrie repertoire sound fresh through a 
combination of factors, including Rafael’s own 
simple but extremely effective delivery of the 
songs, the impeccable production, and the 
choice of material itself. Rather than simply go 
with the most well-known Guthrie songs, 
Rafael wisely chose to mix a few well-known 
songs, such as Pretty Boy Floyd, Danville Girl, 
Ramblin’ Round, and I Ain't Got No Home, 
with some that are much more obscure, such 
as When the Curfew Blows, the poignant Don't 
Kill My Baby and My Son, and Dear Mrs. 
Roosevelt. Dance a Little Longer, for which 
Rafael wrote the music, includes a lyric that 
had never before been recorded. The album 
ends with a six-minute Rafael original called 
Talking Oklahoma Hills. Woodeye proves yet 
again that the Guthrie repertoire is timeless. 
Rafael’s band, which includes his daughter 
Jamaica on violin and viola, gets some help 
from a few stellar guests, including Van Dyke 
Parks, Jennifer Warnes, and Ellis Paul. Many 
Woody Guthrie tribute albums have come out 
over the years. This one definitely qualifies 
among the best of the lot. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Kandia Kouyate 

Biriko 

Stern’s 

STCD 1095 

She’s Mali’s greatest living singer, but it’s 
not her voice that provides the first evidence 
that this is an essential CD. The one minute 
guitar introduction to the opener, San Barana, 
(played by the Rail Band’s Djelimady 
Tounkara) is simply so jaw-droppingly good 
that it stands as an object lesson to anyone 
interest in guitar. And from there, with 
Kouyate’s entrance, it gets better. She’s a 
ngara, a person with almost supernatural pow- 
ers, and they’re apparent in her charismatic 
voice on this acoustic collection of songs 
based in the Bambara tradition. She floats 
regally over the raw groove of Tchegniba and 
the dense Kadabila, commanding attention, 
with all the soul of Aretha Franklin and the 
power of Um Kulthum. The word diva has 
become devalued, but in her it regains its 
power. Glorious musicianship, but the jewel is 
the singing and this album is, without ques- 
tion, an instant classic. 

— By Chris Nickson 


Attwenger 
Sun 

Trikont 

US-0297 


Understanding of the words does not hap- 
pen, and not for I, but we induce Austrian 
accordion of Hans-Peter Falkner in unison lan- 
guid knock and to the hip hop soul of the 
Markus Binder jerkily, liberally verziert 
though wheezy. They are beatboxnut reminded 
of the very largely underestimated Trio and 
different one minimalists 80s. And and and if 
the Boban Markovic Orkestar things steps into 
brass volume overloading, the kids go moved! 
Where all things meet: electro, world, rock 
and the straight normal strange. Their heart 
bursts and the world with international loveli- 
ness is inundated. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Sainkho Namtchylak 

Stepmother City 

World Village 

Imagine Yoko One, Bjork, and a female 
Tuvan throat singer together in one package. 
Well, don’t imagine, just listen to Sainkho 
Namtchylak, who comes from the Central 
Asian republic, but who has a long back- 
ground in experimental music. Her she brings 
all her musical elements together for a 
shamanistic journey that can be challenging 
(Lonely Soul), uplifting (Like Transparent 
Shadow), and sometimes even poppy, as on the 
vaguely reggae-inflected Let The Sunshine. 
Blessed with a remarkable voice, able to leap 
octaves and styles in a single bound, and catch 
the overtones that are the trademark of throat 
singing. But, really, while she’s the focal point 
of the album, it belongs as much to 


PENGUIN EGGS 
arranger/mixer Roberto Colombo, who pro- 
vides her with the settings that suit her so well, 
that can pair a traditional horsehair fiddle with 
sax and drum loops or take her into territory 
where electronica bubbles almost erotically. It 
may or may not really be world music,’ but it’s 
certainly a record for the spirit, the mind, and 
the heart. 

— By Chris Nickson 


Christine Primrose 

Gun Sireadh, Gun Iarraidh: Without 

Seeking, Without Asking 

Temple Records : 

COMD2086 

This is Christine’s fourth release on Temple 
Records, distributed in Canada by the fine 
folks at Festival. Born in Carloway, Isle of 
Lewis, she grew up immersed in the Scottish 
Gaelic musical tradition (English was not her 
first language), a tradition that she continues to 
this day. She has a fondness for the ballads 
and the moods she evokes are consquently 
those of the gentler and slower variety: sorrow, 
yearning, love, and loss. About half of the 
tracks on the CD are a cappella; the rest are 
subtly accompanied most frequently with harp, 
but also with guitar, fiddle, flute and pipes. 
The a cappella tracks sometimes feature multi- 
tracked vocals to great effect, as on Nach 
Truagh Leat Mi ‘S Tu’n Eirinn. The disc also 
includes 3 bonus tracks from previous 
Primrose releases. For fans of traditional 
Gaelic song, this will be one of the year’s 
highlights. And if you’re a recent convert, this 
is as good a step as any towards the heart and 
soul of the tradition. 

By Richard Thornley 


Peter Mulvey 

Ten Thousand Mornings 

Signature Sounds 

S1G1274 

Well, in these here parts we like trains, we 
like people who sing about trains, and we par- 
ticularly like people who sing songs for us 
while we are waiting for trains. Peter Mulvey 
is one such, a bluesy singer-songwriter-gui- 
tarist who returns to his subway busker roots 
on Ten Thousand Mornings. In doing so, he 
has chosen to cover a dozen songs rather than 
present his own, and he clearly has ace taste: 
Los Lobos’ Two Janes, Elvis Costello’s 
Oliver's Army, and Comes Love, among others. 
To my ear Mulvey’s voice is a bit of an 
acquired taste and works best when he is 


joined by other vocalists such as Erin 


McKeown and Jennifer Kimball. The guitar 
playing of Mulvey and long-time accompanist, 
David Goodrich, is exceptional throughout and 
the sound quality of the album does not suffer 
from being recorded live in Boston’s subway. 
My one complaint is that most of the perform- 
ances don’t stray too far from the originals, 
which leaves me wondering what’s the point? 
— By Richard Thornley 
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Jack Cooper 

Land of Plenty 

OF-02 ; 

On the basis of Land of Plenty Jack Cooper 
doesn’t initially come across as an especially 
compelling singer. He sounds like Michael 
Franks as a folk singer. However, given half a 
chance, his low-key style does become endear- 
ing, mostly due to the fact that the man writes 
songs that have graceful melodies and interest- 
ing lyrics. The album title shows up in the 
short opening track, a simple song called 
Harvest Time that could have been written by 
an early settler, but the fifth track is actually 
called Land of Plenty, a song about scraping 
by and the allure of striking it rich by playing 
the slots. Taken as a pair, the songs sort of 
depict the yin/yang of the work ethic. Land of 
Plenty includes a “sha-la-la” chorus that subtly 
evokes the golden days of doo-wop. 

The violins on some tracks are played by 
Karl Rainer and are made to sound like a full 
string section. Producer/musician Ken Brown 
is credited for these arrangements but other 
participants include fiddler Anne Lederman 
and percussionists Bill Usher and Matthew 
Shawn Fleming. The arrangements work well 
on songs such as Jeremy, which is about an 
autistic boy in a group home who likes to lis- 
ten to live music. Put It Right, on the other 
hand, is less interesting in spite of a lightly 
swinging jazz arrangement. Black Eyed Susie 
(one of two tracks which feature Rick Fines of 
Jackson Delta on dobro) and the traditional 
These Bones Are Gonna Rise Again bring the 
album to a strong finish. Cooper works well 
within the limitations of his vocal skills. His 
understated vocal style is a good match for the 


songs, the end result being both disarming and 
unpretentious. 
— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Peter Mulvey 


Pacuare River 


Words and Music by Tony Turner 


Intro : SOCAN 2002 
Suggested picking pattern for guitar (Capo 3rd fret) Transcribed by Kurt Walther 
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Repeat out 


O'Shaughnessy's Lament 


A Cappella. Sung freely, with no strict tempo 


Aengus Finnan 


© 2002 Shelter Valley Productions 
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soon lived for your — smile and to 
Oh the sun is setting low o'er Cobalt and the mines 

And I've come here again to touch and read the lines 

Of your name here on the stone, no longer flesh and bone 


Oh my sweet Rosella May I miss you dearly 


When I was but a lad, I signed on with the crew 

For a life below the earth, what more was I to do 

But as the years went by, you'd wait along the path 

I soon lived for your smile and to hear your tender laugh 


Well we courted long and dear while McCarthy was your name 
And when you untied your hair, all the flowers were put to shame 
So the fellas spruced me up for the first time in my life 

How | felt like I was someone when you became my wife 


For you took this hard rock man so poor in grace and charms 
And gave to me a world lying in your arms 

Soon from the sound of heartbeats, twins the doctor said 

But their birth this house left empty and I alone in bed 


hear your tend - er 


laugh 


Oh we pitmen live in fear of the price that we might pay 
To never come back up or see the light of day 

But ne'er a one did warn me, a life might cave in too 
Sacred Heart that happened when God from me took you 


So I'll chip away my days, deep beneath the ground 
Pickin’ at the rocks where silver's to be found 

But oh it's all for naught and I'd throw it all away 
If I could have you near and hold you one more day 


For the sun is setting low o'er Cobalt and the mines 

And I've come here again to touch and read the lines 

Of your name here on the stone, no longer flesh and bone 
Oh my sweet Rosella May I miss you dearly 


Our Thanks! 


Penguin Eggs is determined to cultivate and strengthen an interest in traditional-based 
music and songs in Canada, Printing both Pacuare River and O’Shaughnessy’s Lament is 
another major step. Much thanks to Tony Turner and Aengus Finnan for allowing their use 
Tony’s song can be found on his wonderful independent debut, A Matter of Time. And 
Aengus’ is on his rightfully applauded disc, North Wind, released by Borealis Records. 


Much thanks also to Paul Mills for transcribing O’Shaughnessy’s Lament 
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“Penguin Eggs has finally given Canada a 
magazine which can stand proudly alongside 
England’s fRoots, America’s Dirty Linen, and 
Ireland’s Insh Music magazines, It covers 
the international roots music scene from 
a distinctly Canadian perspective... It’s 
essential reading if you love this music 
and the Canadian scene.” 

— The Rogue Folk Review 
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JOHN REISCHMAN AND THE JAYBIRDS debut recording, Corvus 008 
“...42 minutes of must have music”, Ado Guitar 
“...an excellent selection of songs and impeccable musicianship", Dirty Linen 


Festival Distribution 1 800 633 8282 : www.johnreischman.com 
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Available in stores across Canada and on-line! 


“A great songwriter...he puts his all in every word.” 
Les Siemieniuk, Penguin Eggs 


A beguiling songwriter who combines 


eloquent poetry, interesting and percussive 
guitar playing.” 
Steve Givens, Acoustic Guitar 


“Wheatfield With Crows” painting used with the kind permission of the Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam 


Second Avenue Records 12 Aldergrove Ave TorontoON M4C 1B2 
2nd AV (toll-free) 1-888-923-3879 / info@secondavenue.ca 
www.timharrison.ca 


New from Borealis! 


Volume 2 picks up 
where Volume | left off, with 
sixteen more great acoustic 
guitar pieces. Guitarists Marc 
Atkinson, Colin Linden, Alex 
Houghton, Terry Tufts, Zubot 
and Dawson, Dave Maclsaac 
and ten other great players 
pick tunes that range from 
jigs to ballads, contemplative 
moods to blazing swing, 
ragtime to blues. What's 

more, they play with the kind of skill 
and conviction that only comes from 
the finest musicians. 
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www.borealisrecords.com - info@borealisrecords.com 


The best in Canadian folk MuUSic. soso 13 teromte Ontare mer 22 


New from Compass Records 


Kate RUSDY 4 aq 


A collection of new recordings spanning 10 years 
of her career, plus new and live tracks. 


Available January 7th. 


"One of the Top Ten Folk Voices of the Century." 
- BBC Radio 2 
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